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MONROE 


VISUAL  AIDS 

build 

LEARNING 


MONROE  mointoint  a  full-ttaff*d  depart- 
m*nt  ipcdotizing  in  •ducational  ncndi 
from  grodo  kKooI  through  collogo — ono 
of  many  rooiont  why  Monro#  machin#s 
ora  first  choic#  in  Amarico'i  lehoolt  for 
both  classrooms  and  administration. 


DIVISION  OP  UnON  MDUSTRMS 


^  fM-  CALCULATINa 
AODIN«  •ACCOUNTINa 
DATA  PROCntlNO  RRACHINIS 


MssrM  Calculating  HachlM  Ca..  lac..  Salas  and  sarrics  ia  principal  cit'isi  sstryshtrs.  Gsnaral  stiicst.  Onngs,  N.  J. 


POWER 

while 
you  teach 

EARNING 

POWER 


Your  students  will  live  on  what  you 
teach.  And  Monroe,  conscious  of  this 
vital  role  you  play,  lends  a  skilled  hand 
to  yours— with  the  most  helpful  group 
of  learning  aids  yet  devised  to  help  you 
turn  learners  into  earners. 

What  better  way  to  prepare  for  earn¬ 
ing  than  by  learning  with  Monroe,  the 
machine  they’ll  be  most  likely  to  work 
with  in  business? 


Twice  as  big  as  life— 3’x4'  wall  chart  makes  keyboards  and 
-  dials  understandable,  visible  even  to  back  row  students! 


THEY  HEAR 


Your  skilled  instruction  is  coordinated  in  an  integrated  class 
program.  Monroe’s  teacher-manuals  include  complete 
courses  prepared  by  professional  teachers,  plus  progress 
end  record  forms,  easy  checking  answer  forms  and  tests. 


THEY  USE 


Student  manuals  contain  machine  operating  directions,  prac¬ 
tice  problems  and  assignments,  all  coordinated  with  the 
material  Monroe  prepares  for  teachers  (above).  Also,  train¬ 
ing  kits  with  materials  simulating  on-the-job 
conditions,  and  quick-reference  T — — -'a;*- 

instruction  cards  while  / 

learning  mechanics. 


THEY  SUCCEED 


On  completion,  students  are  awarded  *- 

Monroe  (Certificates  of  Proficiency  as  reliable  job-getters. 


liable  job-getters.  ^ 


MONROE 


THEY  SEE 
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INSIDEr 

STENOCORD’S 

NEW 

MAGNETIC  BELT 
I  DICTATION 
TRAINING 
COURSE 


w 

r 

y' 

i 

Contents  of  the 
course  Tnciude:  in-  . 
struGtor's  manual;  6  pre-re¬ 
corded  perrr|anently  reusablemag- 
netic  belts;  6  pJastic  studen)t  organizer 
folders;  6  belt  inserts.;  clear,  boncisely  written 
student  instruction  material.!  ....  Price  $26.50 


NOW  READY  FOR  YOUR  IMMEDIATE  INSPECTION . . . 

The  First  Really  Different  and  Up-to-Date  Machine  Dictation  Program  Offered  in  Years 


Here  is  a  course  that  has  been  planned  and  pre-tested  I 
in  every  detail.  Its  professional  manner  of  presentation  . 
reflects  a  degree  of  perfection  never  attained  before  | 
with  other  machine  dictation  courses.  Best  of  all,  help¬ 
ing  to  prepare  your  students  for  the  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  their  very  first  job  is  almost  an  automatic 
process  with  Stenocord’s  pre-recorded  permanently  re¬ 
usable  magnetic  belts. 

Use  of  Stenocord’s  magnetic  belt  principle  guarantees 
your  students  perfect  fidelity  every  time.  There  is  never 
any  background  noise,  needle  scratching  or  distortion. 
One  thousand  students  later  the  Stenocord  course  will 
still  retain  the  same  high  degree  of  perfection  as  on  its 
first  day  in  use.  Professionally  written,  professionally 
recorded — truly  the  most  modern  and  sensible  machine 
dictation  training  course  available  today ! 

Magnetic  Belt  Dictation 


Send  coupon  today  for  free  information. 

r  stenocord  of  America,  Inc.  B 

I  37-20  48th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

I  □  Please  send  more  information  immediately. 

•  Q  Please  have  your  representative  arrange  for  an 
I  appointment  to  demonstrate  Stenocord’s  new 

f  dictation  training  course. 
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Teachers’  courses  in 
Stenograph  Machine 
Shorthand  will  be 
offered  at  the 


following  schools 


during  the  summer 


of  1961 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

2501  Cathedral  of  Learning 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

June  12-23,  Theory  and  Methods 
Credit:  Two  Hours 


COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE 

Greeley,  Colo. 

June  13-19 — Afternoons 
Stenograph  Methods  Workshop  (This 
will  be  one  element  in  a  Seminar) 
Credit  for  entire  Seminar*  Two  Hours 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

1914  Sheridan  Road 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Stenograph  Methods  Seminar 
July  17-28 — Afternoons 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE 

Marquette,  Michigan 
Stenograph  Theory  and  Teaching 
Methods 
June  16- July  28 
Credit:  Four  Hours 


No  point  in  hanging  on  to  archaic  methods  in  this  age  of  striking 
improvements.  Stenography  is  a  case  in  point  Machine  method 
shorthand  is  not  only  much  easier  to  learn  (evidence  indicates  that 
students  attain  proficiency  at  about  twice  the  old  rate)  but  amazingly 
accurate  at  far  greater  speed.  Today  in  reporting,  in  science,  in 
medicine  and  government  machine  shorthand  is  rapidly  becoming 
standard.  More  and  more 
businesses  are  starting  to 
prefer  it  Complete  experi¬ 
ence  reports  •  must  reading 
tor  educators  •  are  available. 


§®iog/a|oli 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


BY  THE  TIME  you  read  this,  the  April  25  deadline  for  our  current  Problem 
Clinic  contest  will  have  passed.  Any  problems  or  suggested  solutions  received 
after  April  25  will  be  carried  over  to  next  year’s  contest. 

Next  month,  well  name  the  winners  of  the  1960-61  contest.  The  prizes:  $10 
for  the  best  problem  submitted,  $5  for  the  second  best;  $25  for  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  submitted,  $15  for  the  second  best. 

Here  are  two  new  problems  for  you  to  work  on: 


A  teachable  office  electric 
at  the  price  of  a  manual. 


MY  PROBLEM  ARISES  when  my  students  change  from  manual  type¬ 
writers  to  electric  typewriters.  They  are  all  eager  to  learn  to  type  on  the 
electric  (the  change  is  made  at  40  warn),  but  they  invariably  begin  to  make 
many  errors  and  quickly  become  discouraged. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  you  could  advise  me  on  what  drills  I  might 
use  on  the  electric  typewriters.  Also,  do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  when 
the  electric  should  be  introduced— should  I  start  my  beginning  students 
right  off  on  the  electric  typewriter  or  is  there  a  better  time  than  the  40 
warn  point  to  change  them  over  from  manual  to  electric? 

DIANE  SKOR 

Walsh  School  of  Business  Science 

Miami,  Florida 


Never  before  has  there  been  a 
teaching  typewriter  like  the 
new  Smith-Corona  Compact 
200.  Never  before  a  true 
office  electric  at  the  price  of 
a  manual! 

The  Smith-Corona  Compact 
200  is  a  full-featured  electric 
office  typewriter.  Yet  it’s  com¬ 
pact  . . .  just  half  the  bulk  of 
conventional  electrics.  In  one 
compact  package  you  get  a 
teaching  tool  with  a  full-sized 
electric  keyboard... full-sized 
carriage  with  automatic  re¬ 
turn  . . .  automatic  repeats. 
Here  is  everything  you  need 
to  teach  electric  typing  effec¬ 
tively  and  easily.  No  disci¬ 
pline  hazards.  No  frills.  It's 
simplified! 

Of  course,  it’s  important 
today  to  teach  electric  typing, 
because  modern  business 
calls  for  typists  familiar  with 
electric  machines.  And  in 
school  or  out,  there  is  no  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  more  economi¬ 
cal,  more  efficient  than  the 
new  Smith-Corona  Compact 
200. 

See  this  new  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  typewriter  at  work  in  your 
classroom.  Just  contact  your 
Smith -Corona  representative 
for  a  demonstration.  And  ask 
about  the  complete  portfolio 
of  teaching  aids  available 
without  obligation. 


ALTHOUGH  MY  TYPEWRITING  STUDENTS  do  very  weU  in  produc¬ 
tion  woric,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  problem  with  errors  in  straight  copy 
typing.  The  following  is  the  procedure  I  use  now  in  an  attempt  to  help 
correct  ihis.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  hearing  any  other  suggestions 
you  might  have  td  help  cut  down  on  errors  in  straight  copy  typing. 

Frt>m  the  very  fii^  day,  I  carefully  follow  the  lessons  of  tiie  text,  plus 
the  suggestions  given  in  the  teacher’s  manual.  I  also  stress  technique 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  students  know  that  their  first  report  card 
marks  are  based  on  correct  techniques.  They  also  are  given  mimeographed 
sheets  describing  these  techniques  and  giving  causes  and  remedies  for 
errors.  Generally,  everyone  has  the  requisites  for  the  inaking  of  a  good 
typist— they  want  to  succeed,  they  work.  After  the  first  enthusiasm  wears 
off,  other  devices  are  introduced  to  stimulate  a  new  interest— music,  rhythm 
records,  new  supplementary  work,  drill,  competition,  awards,  and  so  on. 
I  correct  and  return  all  papers.  Each  student  keeps  a  record  of  her  progress 
in  words  a  minute  and  errors.  In  proofreading,  similar  errors  are  grouped 
so  that  ways  can  be  found  to  eliminate  them.  Besides  this  I  take  individual 
students  for  diagnosis  and  suggestions  for  remedial  work  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  (while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  checking  their  work  and  cor¬ 
recting  errors).  Mist  of  the  students  know  what  tiiey  have  done  wrong 
and  know  how  to  correct  mistakes.  The  ones  who  don’t,  receive  my  special 
attention.  Thus  I  work  with  tiie  class  both  as  a  group  and  individually. 

The  problem  of  errors  in  straight  copy  typing  is  perhaps  due  to  a  lack 
of  concentration  after  the  first  zeal  is  expended.  Students  have  too  many 
distractions,  botii  in  and  out  school.  Also,  perhaps  the  thought  that  they 
are  being  tested  and  graded  causes  students  to  become  tense— therefore 
extra  errors.  But  I  do  try  to  keep  the  class  relaxed  at  all  times.  When  I 
give  straight  copy  that  is  to  be  graded,  I  give  die  class  ample  time  to 
practice  it.  They  are  also  given  an  opportunity  to  take  three  timings  and 
hand  in  only  the  one  they  consider  best. 

I  would  really  like  to  get  a  solution  to  this  difficulty. 

SR.  MARY  ST.  MONICA,  B.V.M. 
Assumption  High  School 
Davenport,  Iowa 


WORDS— Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Deiinition,  and  Application 

Rfth  Edition 

By  Crank,  Crank,  and  Connelly 

This  completely  modern,  lesson-planned  text  is  the  most  up-to-date  book 
yet.  After  a  pre-examination,  the  text  begins  where  the  student  is,  con¬ 
centrating  on  what  he  doesn’t  know.  The  student  progresses  upward  from 
a  general  vocabulary’  to  a  general  business  vocabulary,  and  finally  to  a 
technical  vocabulary  organized  by  major  types  of  businesses.  Ccmtains 
check-up  lessons  and  student  activities.  Tests,  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key 
to  follow. 

APPUED  OmCE  TYPEWRniNC,  A  PracHce  Set  in  Clerical  Typing 

Second  Edition 

By  Frisch  and  Shfinski 

Imaginative,  new  set  for  training  students  to  type  neat,  accurate  business 
papers  and  forms  .  .  .  quickly  and  intelligently.  Organized  as  a  regular 
in-service  training  program  for  clerical  workers.  Provides  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  business  forms  and  papers  for  25  real  companies — 55 
different  jobs.  Enveloped  kit  contains  ’’Desk  Organizer,”  business  forms, 
carbon  paper,  cards,  worksheets,  and  eomplete  job  instructions — a  total 
of  125  pieces  of  working  materials. 

NODERN  BUSINESS  EN6USH,  A  Text-Workbook  in  English  Usage 

Third  Edition. 

By  Monro  and  Wittenberg 

New,  highly  practical  text-workbook  stressing  mastery  of  English  fnnda- 
mentak  necessary  to  business  success  .  .  .  grammar,  capitalization,  punc¬ 
tuation,  and  correct  use  of  words  through  dictionary  study.  Each  topic 
is  thoroughly  explained,  illustratefl,  drilled,  and  tested.  Tests,  Teacher’s 
Manual  and  Key  to  follow. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH  AND  COMMUNICATION— ^cond  Edition 
By  Stewart,  Hutchinson,  Lonhom,  and  Zimmer 

PROGRESSIVE  FILING— Seventh  Edition 
By  Kahn,  Yerian,  and  Stewart 

COLLEGE  BUSINESS  LAW— Second  Edition 
By  Rosenberg  ond  Ott 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY— Third  Edition 
By  Laird  and  Laird 

PROGRESSIVE  TYPEWRITING  SPEED  PRACTICE— Second  Edition 
By  Mount  ond  Hansen 

COLLEGE  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS— Third  EdiHon 
By  Rosenberg 

REFERENCE  MANUAL  FOR  STENOGRAPHERS  AND  TYPISTS— Third  EdiHon 

By  Gavin  and  Hutchinson 

PERSONALITY  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS— Second  Edition 
By  Sferra,  Wright,  and  Rice 

HOW  TO  USE  BUSINESS  MACHINES,  A  Brief  Introductory  Course— Second  Edition 

By  Fasnacht  and  Bauernfeind 
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You’re  seeing 
a  Miracle 


How  Can  We  Meet  the 
College-Bound  Student's 
Typing  Needs? 


ABILITY  to  compose  at 
the  typewriter  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  primary  need 
of  the  academic  stu¬ 
dent. 


Smathers  is 
smiling 


Erase  Without 
a  Trace®  with 
A.W.Faber’s 


SraserSt/a:. 


MARJORIE  MESTAD  (On  leave  from  Burbank,  Calif.,  Unified  School  District) 


Tfc*  original  pontil  rhapod 
groy  orator  —  alwayt 
Iho  bolt  point  for  oroting. 


It  is  di£Bcult  for  the  personal-use 
typing  course  at  the  junior-high  level 
to  meet  the  second  and  third  of  these 
needs  and  still  meet  its  objective  as 
an  exploratory  or  foundation  course 
for  the  student  who  expects  to  enroll 
in  a  business  course  in  high  school.  If 
the  teacher  slants  the  course  toward 
the  needs  of  the  academic  student,  the 
assignments  are  not  right  for  the  non- 
academic  student. 

There  is  an  answer:  Let’s  group  the 
typing  students  according  to  their 
educational  goals. 

Such  grouping  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  second-semester  classes.  A  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  with  fi^'e  to  ten  typing 
periods  might  be  able  to  group  by 
classes.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it  might 
be  worthwhile  to  try  grouping  within 
each  class,  as  I  have  done.  Let’s  give 
the  academic  student  a  break.  Let’s 
not  keep  him  typing  letter  after  letter, 
envelope  after  envelope,  invoice  after 
invoice.  Let’s  not  waste  his  time 
teaching  him  to  type  recipes,  invita¬ 
tions,  menus  and  club  programs.  In¬ 
stead,  let’s  build  his  typing  skill  into 
a  tool  to  boost  learning  capacity. 

In  respect  to  the  need  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  good  basic  typing  skill,  the  aca¬ 
demic  student’s  problem  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  appreciably  from  that  of  the  other 
students.  He  needs  proficiency  in  rate 
of  performance  (speed);  he  needs  cor- 


YOU’VE  probably  seen  a  college 
student  struggling  with  the  job 
of  typing  a  manuscTipt  that  includes 
footnotes  and  asked  yourself,  “Are  we 
offering  an  adequate  typing  course  for 
the  college-bound  student?”  Many 
educators  advocate  making  typing  a 
required  course  on  the  junior-high 
level  for  all  academic  students.  Few 
of  us  would  argue  this  point;  the 
mastery  of  typing  by  the  college- 
bound  student  has  wide  support. 
These  students  are  eager  to  learn  to 
type,  and  they  usually  make  up  at 
least  half  the  enrollment  in  junior- 
high  typing  classes.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  the  personal-emphasis 
course  is  designed  for  them.  But  is 
this  true?  Again,  it  is  assumed  that 
any  student  who  has  successfully 
passed  a  one-semester  course  in  type¬ 
writing  has  acquired  enough  skill  for 
personal  use  or  for  his  college  work. 
But  is  this  true? 

What  should  a  course  include  in 
order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  an 
academic  student  as  far  as  typing  is 
concerned?  First,  he  needs  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  typing  power— a  working 
speed  of  at  least,  45  words  a  minute 
(preferably  50  to  60  words  a  minute) ; 
second,  he  needs  to  be  able  to  think 
at  the  typewriter— to  compose;  and, 
third,  he  needs  a  good  foundation  in 
the  rules  for  typing  manuscripts. 


Is  it  fair  to  call  your 
superior  an  "old  grouch" 
because  he  refuses  to 
sign  letters  with  erasures 
that  show  ghosts  and 
sloppy  strikeovers? 
But  now  Smathers  is  all 
smiles.  His  secretary  has 
discovered  ERASERSTIK. 
She  has  just  handed  him 
a  crisp,  sparkling  letter 
he  is  proud  to  sign. 
With  ERASERSTIK  she 
was  able  to  erase  without 
a  trace.  It  lets  you  get 
into  tight  places  to 
remove  one  letter  without 
blurring  the  whole  word. 
ERASERSTIK  will  open  the 
door  to  typing  perfection 
for  you.  Sharpens  to 
the  point  you  prefer  — 
blunt,  medium  or  slender. 

ERASERSTIK  with 
brush,  200  —  at  good 
stationers  everywhere. 


SAPHIR  BRASS  HAND  SHARPENER  #4035 


works  like  magic.  Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your  ERASERSTIK— 
then  stops  sharp¬ 
ening.  If  you  use  - 

one,  you  need 


A.W.Faber-Ca8tell 
Pencil  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark  3,  N.  J, 
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JUST  LIFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 


No  dirty  wheels  or  knobs  or  tools  to 
handle.  Just  lift  the  seat  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  The  Ajustrite  patented 
adjusting  mechanism  is  the  reason 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ajustrite 
Chairs  and  Stools  are  in  service  to¬ 
day.  It’s  the  oldest,  the  simplest,  the 
fastest.  And  the  most  trouble-free — 
that's  why  we  guarantee  it  for  10  years! 

30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  No  obligation. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Ajustrite  ad¬ 
vantages  in  utility,  comfort  and 
economy. 

32  Models  for  Factories  •  Schools  • 
Laboratories  •  Hospitals  •  Offices 


Typing 

Classroom 

CPC-1520 


Typing 

Classroom 

TPC-1520 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

BewUng  OrMit,  Ohio 


SUMMER  METHODS  CONFERENCE  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Co-Sponsored  by 

Northwestern  University  and  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

WEEK  OF  AUGUST  7 

One-week  conference  at  the  Chicago  campus  featuring  illustrated  lectures, 
group  discussions,  and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — actively 
led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Charles  E.  Zoubek 
CREGC  NOTEHAND— Charles  E.  Zoubek 
TYPEWRITING— John  L.  Rowe 
BOOKKEEPING — M.  Herbert  Freeman 
GENERAL  BUSINESS — ^Vernon  A.  Musselman 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Dr.  RusmII  N.  Cansler 
1.  Northwwtcm  Ualvtrsity 

»  School  of  EdHcation 

%  1914  Sheridan  Road 

Evanston,  Illinois 


rectness  of  performance  (accuracy); 
and  he  needs  smoothness  of  perform¬ 
ance  (fluency).  Developing  this  typing 
skill  into  typing  power  is  the  aim  of 
all  typing  instruction.  It  is  accom¬ 
plished  when  the  skill  plus  the  related 
knowledge  and  imderstanding  can  be 
put  to  work. 

How  much  skill  does  this  academic 
student  need?  What  rate  will  serve 
him  best  through  the  rest  of  his 
schooling?  A  working  speed  of  from 
50  to  60  words  a  minute  would  save 
invaluable  time  in  preparing  manu¬ 
scripts  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
composing  at  the  typewriter,  as  we 
shall  see  later.  This  standard  can 
rarely  be  achieved  in  a  one-semester 
course.  But  taking  typing  in  school  is 
not  tlie  only  way  to  achieve  typing 
skill.  When  a  student  can  work  only 
one  semester  of  typing  into  his  pro¬ 
gram,  challenge  him  to  build  up  his 
skill  outside  school.  Show  him  how  to 
increase  his  speed  and  control  on  his 
own  time. 

The  college  student  will  not  use  the 
typewriter  for  copying  to  any  great 
extent.  He  will  mainly  be  concerned 
with  typing  thoughts  he  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press.  He  needs  to  be  taught  to  think  at 
die  tvpewriter.  The  student  who  can 
type  faster  than  he  can  Avrite  long- 
hand— say  twice  as  fast— has  a  big 
advantage  in  getting  -his  thoughts 
down  on  paper.  By  comparison,  writ¬ 
ing  material  in  longhand,  correcting 
it,  then  copying  it  on  the  typewriter 
is  slow  and  inefficient.  Moreover, 
typewTitten  rough  drafts  are  much 
easier  to  correct  in  preparing  to  make 
a  final  copy. 

Composing  at  the  typewriter  is  an 
art  that  must  be  taught  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  typist.  Quite  often  a  non-aca¬ 
demic  student  who  ordinarily  thinks 
of  very  little  but  socializing  will  de¬ 
velop  the  art  to  a  high  degree  by 
tytiing  notes  to  a  friend.  Many  typ¬ 
ists,  however,  find  composing  difficult 
to  learn;  so  it  is  a  good  idea  to  teach 
it  by  easy  stages,  moving  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex  assign¬ 
ments.  As  soon  as  the  student  has 
reached  word-level  typing,  he  should 
be  able  to  type  his  thoughts  without 
having  to  think  of  the  keys. 

Typing  from  sound  and  typing  from 
thought  seem  to  have  some  common 
elements.  Since  there  is  an  apparent 
transfer  of  learning  from  one  to  the 
other,  dictating  to  the  students  is  a 
good  beginning  exercise.  Start  by 
dictating  words,  then  shift  to  short 
sentences,  and  later  concentrate  on 
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underwood 


The  underwood  TOUCH-MASTER  FIVE  standard  typewriter  provides  a 
toiich  so  light  and  responsive  that  students  make  hetter-than-average  progress,  in  a 
machine  sturdily  constructed  to  withstand  the  hard  knocks  of  classroom  use.  So  light 
is  the  Touch-Master  Five’s  touch  that  students  trained  on  this  machine  adjust  quickly 
to  electric  machines  when  entering  business  offices.  Among  its  advanced  features  are: 

Instantly  rssponsivs  touch  tabulation  ■  Balanoad  margin  Indicators  ■  Paper  osntsring,  tltls- 
^hsadlng  osntsring  and  aligning  soaiss  ■  ■xosptlonally  light,  fast  oarriags  return  ■  Past, 
simplified  ribbon  changing  fwlthout  touching  the  ribbon). 


underwood  Corporation  •  Business  Education  Department  •  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  new  Underwood  standard  and  electric  typewriters,  and  my  free  copy 
of  the  newly  revised  “History  of  Typewriting,”  without  obligation. 
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First  time  in  North  Carolina  .  .  . 

SUMMER  METHODS 
CONFERENCE  FOR 
BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Co-Sponsored  by 


East  Carolina  College  and  Gregg  Publishing  >  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

WEEK  OF  JUNE  26 

A  oae-wedc  conference  featuring  illustrated  lectures,  group  discussions, 
and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — actively  led  by  experts 
in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Howard  L  Newhouse 
GREGG  NOTEHAND— Howard  L  Newhouse 
TYPEWRITING  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS— Alan  C.  Uoyd 
BOOKKEEPING  AND  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE— Gilbert  Kahn 

This  methods  conference  is  similar  to  the  famous  Gregg  Conference  held 
annually  at  Nordiwestern  University.  For  complete  details  including  regis¬ 
tration  fee,  living  accommodations,  and  entertainment — ^write  to: 

Dr.  James  L.  White 
East  Carolina  College 
East  Fifth  Street 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 


HARCO 

Nationally  Known 
^TEACHER 
DEMONSTRATION 
STANDS 


^  1 4 

W.-  "IS* 

lot 

irop/" 

10 '»**'*^ 

Ay*"’  _  *'4'* 

manufocturorn  of 
Adj.  Typing  Stand*  •  Businons  Mochlna  ^  f 
•  Bookkooping  Stand*  •  “Lift- 
Chairs  and  Stool*  -  L-Shopod 

FiM Catalog  md  Pric*  List. 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

PO  60X^37  DEPT.  BE«r  GARRETT  INDIANA 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

/  Relievos  eyo  strain,  tension;  promotes  occuraqr, 
speed 

yS'x  ll'x  1'  size:  fits  oil  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

/  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 
/  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

J  Attractive  colors  (green,  bronze,  ivory,  metallic 
gray,  pastel  yellow) 

/  Smo^  surfaces  provide  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  high- 
impact  polystyrone  plastic 

PRICES 

1-11  Copybook  Holder*  . S2.00  ooch 

12-48  Copybook  Holder*  .  1.7S  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  .  1.60  each 

97  and  n»ore  . . . . . . .  1.50  each 

Prices  F.O.B.  Son  Diego,  Colifomla 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dept.  B.  2227  Font  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  CalH. 


complex  sentences  and  paragraphs.  It 
becomes  a  little  more  difiScult  when 
the  student  is  asked  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  first  with  a  sentence  and  later 
with  a  paragraph.  In  these  early  as¬ 
signments,  arrangement  on  the  page 
should  not  be  important;  it  is  best  to 
work  for  the  mastery  of  the  skill  of 
recording  thoughts. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  make  typ¬ 
ing  too  easy  for  the  academic  student. 
We  should  require  more  difficult  as¬ 
signments.  For  instance,  we  should: 

e  Encourage  him  to  copy  and  re¬ 
organize  class  and  library  notes,  to 
prepare  outlines  and  reports  at  the 
typewriter. 

e  Show  him  how  to  use  partial 
notes  so  that  he  does  not  lose  typing 
time  in  deliberating. 

•  Encourage  use  of  the  dictonary. 

•  See  that  he  goes  to  the  library 
and  gathers  the  information  necessary 
for  typing  bibliography  pages.  He 
won’t  learn  this  procedure  simply  by 
copying  the  one  assignment  in  the 
text. 

•  Supervise  the  typing  of  his  final 
copy  of  a  report  or  notebook.  In  this 
way,  we  can  be  sure  that  there  is 
carry-over  of  the  things  that  he  is 
learning  in  typing  class. 

Finally,  the  academic  student  needs 
a  good  unit  in  manuscript  typing.  He 
needs  to  know  the  spacing  and  mar¬ 
gins  that  produce  artistic  copy.  He 
needs  to  know  how  to  handle  titles  and 
subtitles,  how  to  prepare  title  pages, 
outlines  and  bibliography  pages.  He 
needs  a  good  foundation  in  using 
and  typing  quotations  and  footnotes. 
(It  takes  a  lot  of  practice  to  work 
out  footnote  arrangements  for  manu¬ 
scripts.)  He  needs  to  be  an  artist  at 
reinserting  copy  when  corrections  are 
necessary. 

Point  out  the  elements  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  attractiveness  of  manuscript 
work,  such  as  clean  type,  neat  era¬ 
sures,  correct  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion,  skUlful  paragraphing  and  ac¬ 
curate  work.  Teach  him  how  to 
proofread.  Point  out  that  using  a  good 
quality  of  paper  makes  the  erasing 
job  much  easier  and  adds  to  the  total 
attractiveness  of  the  manuscript. 
Teach  the  typing  of  the  kinds  of  sta¬ 
tistical  charts  that  so  often  appear  in 
college  manuscript  work.  These  meas¬ 
ures  assure  a  good  foundation  in 
manuscript  work. 

If  a  school  carries  out  the  kind 
of  program  I  have  outlined,  typing 
will  be  more  than  just  a  tool  for  this 
student— it  will  be  a  way  of  working. 
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“DICTAPHONE  TRAINING  ESSENTIAL” 


You  set  them  every  day  in  the  Want  Ads,  words  that 
point  up  the  importance  of  transcribing  machine  training 
for  your  students.  Why  Dictaphone?  s 

Because  Dictaphone  is  “the”  name  in  the  field,  far  and 
away  the  most  advanced  and  widely  used  dictating  equip¬ 
ment  in  business  today.  And  Dictaphone  is  cooperating 
with  business  schools  in  offering  a  complete  student 
course  which  7)repares  them  for  their  first  jobs. 

Practice  belts  include  exercises  in  transcribing  medicine, 
law,  government,  advertising  and  publishing,  banking, 
insurance  and  other  specialized  forms  of  dictation.  Thus 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  technical  terms  of  spe¬ 
cialized  professions  in  advance  of  her  first  job.  A  200-page 
textbook  prepared  in  collaboration  >yith  McGraw-Hill 
Technical  Writing  Service  constitutes  the  full  work  pro¬ 
gram  for  one  semester. 


Your  school  can  rent  all  the  equipment  and  teaching  aids 
needed  to  train  15  students  in  one  Dictaphone  course  unit. 
With  it  you  get  full  service  on  the  TIME-MASTER'*  tran¬ 
scribing  machine.  The  low  monthly  cost  will  surprise  you. 


Dictaphone' 


CORPORATION 


Dept.  BW  51,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “On  the  Way  Up  Before  the 
First  Job.” 
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“We  arc  very  happy  with  our  Royal  typewriters,”  states  our  district  to  provide  our  teachers  and  students  with 

Mr.  Taber.  “Our  Royals  have  stood  up  fine  under  heavy  the  finest  teaching  aids  possible  under  our  budget.” 

classroom  wear.  The  Royal  Representatives  and  service  Undoubtedly  you  and  your  school  have  the  same  policy, 

men  have  been  most  cooperative  in  rendering  any  That’s  why  you  should  discover  for  yourself  how  the 
required  service.”  rugged  Royal  Manuals  can  provide  better  performance, 

Mr.  Taber’s  district  includes  both  Kern  County  Union  better  service,  lower  total  typewriter  cost  BRYjlk  1  ^ 

H.  S.  and  Junior  College.  They  chose  Royal  typewriters,  in  your  school.  Call  your  Royal  Rep- 
he  says,  “Because  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  resentative  today  for  a  demonstration.  manual 


PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  K/IcBEE  CORPORATION.  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  TYPEWRITERS. 
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Visits  by  thm  author  to  thousands  of  schools 
form  tho  basis  for  this  summary  of  effective  ideas 
that  illustritte  successful  patterns  for  .  .  . 


BOOSTING 
BUSINESS  COURSES 

ALAN  C*  LLOYD/  Executive  Staff  Editor,  Cregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Booi^  Co.,  Editorial  Associate,  BEW 


A  PROGRAM  of  successful  public 
relations  in  support  of  anything 
has  three  requirements:  effort,  con¬ 
tinuity  and  a  quality  base.  Someone 
has  to  stand  up  and  say  what  needs 
to  be  said;  he  must  say  it  over  and 
over;  he  must  have  something  to  say. 

This  formula  is  just  as  true  for  de¬ 
veloping  respect  and  popularity  for 
business  education  as  it  is  for  a  Holly¬ 
wood  starlet. 

The  formula  must  not  be  confused 
..  with  ingenuity.  Dreaming  up  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  about  the  star  basketball 
player  whose  oo-ordination  also  made 
him  the  school  typing  champion  is 
good.  Polling  graduates  not  to  find 
out  “what  businessmen  want"  but 
rather  to  find  out  “what  is  wrong 
with  today’s  bosses"  is  clever;  it’s  an 
interest-evoking  twist  on  the  standard 
story.  Arranging  a  TV  interview  with 
A  Great  Man  who  “owes  it  all”  to  the 
inspiration  he  got  in  a  business  law 
course  is  ingenious.  But  ingenuity 
has  temporary  impact,  and  ingenuity 
is  likely  to  focus  on  novelty  rather 
than  on  quality. 


Firecracker  Approach 

The  matter  of  ingenuity  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  because  educators  stress 
it  too  much.  When  an  educator  says, 
“What  can  we  do  to  increase  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  our  business  courses?”  he  is 
likely  to  mean,  “What  kind  of  jumbo 
firecracker  can  I  set  off  that  wiU  line 
up  the  customers?” 

In  one  dty  school  system,  a  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education  was  allo¬ 
cated  $2,500  to  produce  a  booklet 
that  would  be  a  firecracker.  He  lit  it. 
There  was  a  wonderful  explosion  of 
interest,  he  lined  up  the  customers 
for  a  while  and  then  the  novelty 
faded  and  the  old  inertia  settled  back. 

A  neighboring  supervisor  of  .busi¬ 
ness  education  was  given  $300.  He 
spent  much  of  it  on  printing  three 
handsome  news-release  forms  (one 
for  business  student  activities,  one  for 
business  teacher  activities  and  one  for 
business  alumni  activities).  He  dis¬ 
tributed  copies  to  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  heads  of  the  city’s  high  schools 
with  a  memo  that  said,  “Please  find 
something  to  issue  in  each  of  the 


three  categories  every  month,  or  oft- 
ener,  and  send  to  me  a  carbon  copy 
of  everything  you  release."  The  forms 
are  stiU  being  used,  six  years  later; 
and  the  business  enrollments,  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
modest  publicity,  are  edging  upward 
despite  the  joint  impact  of  science, 
mathematics  and  Sputnik. 

Effort,  continuity  and  quality  are 
the  staples,  the  bread  and  meat  and 
vegetables,  on  which  public  relations 
thrives;  ingenuity  is  a  rich  dessert,  fine 
for  embellishmoit  but  not  for  a  meal. 

Formula  Approach 

The  patterns  of  successful  public 
relations  for  business  education  seem 
to  divide  into  three  classifications  of 
activities.  There  is  much  overlapping, 
yet  basically  the  activities  are  diose 
associated  with  ( 1 )  the  classroom, 
(2)  the  rest  of  the  school  and  (3) 
the  community  at  large. 

IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Public  relations  specialists  like  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Yale  director  of 
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news  services  several  years  ago.  Ad¬ 
monished  by  the  college  president  for 
the  meagemess  of  space  that  the  news 
releases  and  feature  stories  were  get¬ 
ting  in  newspapers,  the  publicity  man 
simply  said:  “We  have  a  lousy  team.” 

He  had  a  good  point.  It  is  easy  to 
get  publicity  for  whatever  is  good, 
hard  to  get  publicity  for  whatever  is 
poor  or  is  thought  to  be  poor. 

Like  charity,  public  relations  begins 
at  home. 

The  student  who  is  so  proud  of 
what  he  is  doing  in  a  business  class 
diat  he  tells  everyone  about  it  is  the 
best  publicity  medium  there  is.  He  is 
the  satisfied  customer  who  brings  in 
others.  The  converse  of  this  statement 
is  obvious,  too:  A  sour  student  dis¬ 
courages  enrollment.  So,  it  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  public  relations  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  product  will  make  the 
customers  proud  and  appreciative. 

COURSE  CONTENT.  One  Cali¬ 
fornia  night  school  plugged  its  attend¬ 
ance  leak  in  business  courses  when 
the  teachers  tried  something:  Each 
business  teacher  duplicated  a  list  of 
twenty  kinds  of  activities  conducted 
in  his  class,  then  asked  each  student 
in  each  class  to  indicate  (a)  five  or 
more  activities  that  he  hoped  would 
be  discontinued  and  (b)  five  or  more 
others  that  he  hoped  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  expanded.  Result:  Students 

-;4 


paused  to  think  about  what  they  were 
getting.  They  felt  they  had  a  hand 
in  shaping  the  courses.  They  felt  a 
new  responsibility  and  loyalty  to  the 
courses.  Teachers  were  guided  in  im¬ 
proving  their  outlines.  The  teachers 
revised  and  reduplicated  the  lists  bi¬ 
monthly,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
courses  themselves  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  refocused  on  what  the  night 
school  students  really  appreciated. 
Some  of  the  tallies  and  many  of  the 
“comments”  lent  themselves  to  inter¬ 
esting  publicity  in  the  school  paper. 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPERS.  In 
one  Tennessee  high  school  where  the 
business  department  is  the  envy  of  all 
others,  each  business  class  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  create  its  own  newspaper  two 
or  three  times  in  the  school  year.  It  is 
a  modest  3-  or  4-page  duplicated 
publication,  and  it  is  issued  only 
when  a  class  has  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  special.  Teachers  make  certain 
that  each  issue  contains  an  affirmative 
use  of  each  student’s  name.  Each 
student  is  given  five  copies  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  his  friends  and  family  and 
neighbors.  In  no  time  at  all,  everyone 
knows  that  the  secretarial-practice 
class  has  made  its  annual  poll  on  the 
letter  styles  used  in  the  business  com- 
murtity,  that  die  school  has  had  a 
typing  accuracy  contest  (that  pretty 
little  Stella  Smith  won  it,  imagine!), 
that  five  mothers  escorted  the  general 


business  class  on  a  wonderful  bus  trip 
that  the  students  themselves  had 
planned  and  developed  as  class  proj¬ 
ect,  and  so  on.  Business  students  are 
envied:  Their  work  is  exciting! 

SERVICE  STENCIL.  In  one  large 
eastern  city,  each  office-practice  stu¬ 
dent  in  one  high  school  must  compose 
and  duplicate  a  “service  stencil.”  One 
student,  for  example,  illustrated  how 
to  typewrite  science  symbols  and  com¬ 
plex  mathematics  equations.  Anothei 
reported  on  “what  it  costs  to  have  a 
portable  typewriter  repaired.”  Another 
made  a  digest  of  word-division  rules. 
Announcement  is  made  to  the  school 
of  forthcoming  “OP  Publications,” 
and  other  teachers  notify  the  OP 
teacher  how  many  copies  to  provide 
them.  Thus,  the  work  and  name  of 
the  OP  student  is  distributed  all 
through  the  school.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  status  and  enrollments  in 
business  education  are  higher  than  in 
other  schools  in  the  same  dty. 

ANTICIPATION.  In  a  Florida  gen¬ 
eral  business  class,  students  are  al¬ 
lowed  two  minutes  to  scan  a  new 
chapter  in  their  textbook;  then  ffiey 
are  given  ten  minutes  to  list  “what  I 
hope  to  learn  in  Chapter  .  .  .*  The 
teacher  collects  the  papers,  makes 
whatever  adjustments  in  his  plans  he 
deems  advisable  and  subsequently 
returns  the  sheets  to  let  each  student 
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see  whether  he  had  learned  what  he 
expected— a  smart  public-relations  de¬ 
vice  to  let  the  customers  see  what 
they  are  getting.  Tallies  of  the  expec¬ 
tations  made  good  school  paper  news, 
too.  The  course  is  richer  for  the  activ¬ 
ity,  and  students  feel  closer  to  the 
course. 

PROGRESS  MARKERS.  Anyone 
who  studies  dropouts  quickly  learns 
that  a  critically  important  factor  in 
retaining  students  (and  through  them 
recruiting  more)  is  sense  of  progress. 
To  achieve  this,  the  bookkeeping 
room  in  one  Colorado  high  school  has 
on  its  walls  a  montage  of  illustrations 
from  the  bookkeeping  texts,  compris¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  course  overview.  A  sheet 
of  orange-colored  plastic  film  brackets 
the  illustrations  pertinent  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  first-year  class  topic;  a  sheet  of 
light-green  film  similarly  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  current  second-year  topic. 
With  each  new  topic,  the  film  is 
moved  with  great  fanfare  —  and  a 
great  sense  of  progress  and  direction. 

Similarly,  a  college  secretarial- 
practice  class  in  Pennsylvania  posts  a 
large  block  diagram  outlining  the 
chapters  of  the  textbook,  paraphrased 
as  secretarial  attributes.  As  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  class  complete  the  ap¬ 
propriate  project  for  each  chapter  or 
attribute,  a  block  of  colored  paper  is 
inserted  beside  his  name  in  the  proper 
place  on  the  big  diagram.  The  device 


not  only  stirs  competition  but  also 
creates  a  satisfying  sense  of  progress. 

CAREER  PICTURES.  It  is  good 
in-the-classroom  public  relations  to 
remind  students  of  the  value  of  the 
training  they  are  receiving.  A  typing 
room  in  upstate  New  York  features 
on  its  bulletin  board  every  two  weeks 
a  pictorial  display  of  a  career  deriva¬ 
tive  from  skill  on  the  typewriter  key¬ 
board:  the  teleprinter,  the  Justo- 
writer,  the  Vari  typer,  the  Robotyper, 
etc.  A  shorthand  room  in  Atlanta  fea¬ 
tured  in  successive  weeks  a  picture 
of  a  stenographer,  a  comt  reporter, 
a  private  secretary,  a  poUtical  assist¬ 
ant,  a  pohee  reporter,  etc.  A  business 
college  in  Michigan  featured,  along 
the  same  theme,  an  “alrimna  of  the 
week”  picture  on  a  corridor  bulletin 
board,  giving  the  person’s  name,  firm, 
address,  position,  initial  salary  and  a 
"quotable  quote”  about  the  college. 

Doing  whatever  has  to  be  done  to 
bring  quality  into  a  course  and  to 
make  the  customers— the  students— 
aware  of  the  quality  is  first-rate  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  This  takes  efiFort,  it  takes 
continuity,  it  takes  genuine  quality. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL 

So  many  business  teachers  have  de¬ 
scribed  their  courses  as  "dumping 
groimds”  that  they  have  pretty  well 
sold  the  rest  of  the  faculty  on  that 


idea— a  matter  of  sardonic  amusement 
to  the  teachers  of  English,  physical 
education,  general  mathematics  and 
social  studies  who  work  with  the  same 
students.  The  only  members  of  the 
faculty  who  aren’t  plagued  with  re¬ 
luctant  learners  are  the  teachers  of 
language,  higher  mathematics  and 
higher  science  (although  the  litera¬ 
ture  in  their  professional  magazines 
resounds  to  the  contrary,  protesting 
constantly  the  avalanche  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  incapacity  and  ineptitude  that 
Sputnik  has  swept  into  their  classes). 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS.  If  there  is  a 
starting  point  in  a  business  education 
program  to  improve  public  relations 
with  the  rest  of  a  school,  then,  the 
starting  point  lies  in  the  spirit  and 
pride  of  business  teachers  themselves. 
No  guidance  counselor  or  teacher  of 
another  department  is  going  to  “con¬ 
demn"  a  middling  nice  youngster  by 
urging  him  into  a  business  course  that 
even  its  teacher  says  is  “just  a  dump¬ 
ing  ground.” 

In  one  Kansas  city,  a  business 
teacher  workshop  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  school  in  fall,  1959,  spent  a 
full  session  on  the  impact  of  teacher 
attitude.  The  teachers  solemnly  vowed 
never  to  use  the  “dumping  groimd”  or 
any  similar  disparaging  expression. 
They  decided  to  speak  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  courses  as  “training  coiuses”  and 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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A  Teaching  Machine  Program 


For  a  Topic  in 

HARRY  HUFFMAN, 

Questions  Edited  and  Tested  by  STUART  MARGULIE 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  After  explaining  the  teaching  machine 
approach  in  last  month’s  article,  “Putting  the  Teaching 
Machine  on  Paper,”  Harry  Huffman  intended  to  illustrate 
the  programing  of  a  subject-matter  course  by  presenting 
a  program  for  a  course  in  OflBce  Equipment,  Materials  and 
Supphes.  The  EMS  course,  however,  is  intended  for 
presentation  to  ofiBce  managers,  and  Dr.  Huffman  felt  that 
a  subject  of  more  direct  concern  to  secondary  school 
teachers  would  be  more  useful. 

The  subject  of  business  mathematics  is  highly  adaptable 
to  instruction  by  means  of  the  teaching  machine  approach. 
The  step-by-step  (or,  technically,  frame-by-frame)  method 
by  which  a  business  math  topic  can  be  taught  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  paper  version  of  the  teaching  machine  is 


Business  Math 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

,  Center  for  Programed  Instruction,  New  York,  N.Y. 

illustrated  by  the  program  for  the  Payroll  topic  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  next  five  pages. 

Begin  by  reading  the  first  question  (Ql)  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page,  compose  yom  answer,  then  compare  it 
with  the  correct  answer  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  page. 
If  you  are  right,  you  should  feel  the  same  glow  of  satis¬ 
faction,  or  “reward,”  that  a  student  would  feel  under 
similar  circumstances.  If  you  are  wrong,  forget  your 
answer;  go  on  to  QuesticMi  2  (which  appears  directly  to 
the  right  of  Answer  1),  compose  your  answer,  look  across 
to  the  next  page  to  compare  it  with  the  correct  answer, 
and  continue  in  this  manner. 

A  solid  line  ( _ )  represents  a  single  word,  a 

broken  line  ( _ )  an  indefinite  number  of  words. 


ILLUSTRATION  A  ^ 
(To  be  used  with  Question  30 
and  succeeding  questions) 


INCOME  TAX  WITHHOLDING  TABLE 

If  the  payroll  period  tvilh  respect  to  an  employee  is  Weekly: 


And  the  namb«r  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed  it — 


At 

But 

leas 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  j 

10  or 
more 

least 

than 

The  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall  be — 

tso 

151 

19.  lot 

$6.80 

$4.50 

$2.20 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

51 

52 

9.30 

7.00 

4.70 

2.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

53 

9.50 

7.10 

4.80 

2.50 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

54 

9.60 

7.30 

5.00 

2.70 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

55 

9.80 

7.50 

5.20 

2.90 

.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

56 

10.00 

7.70 

5.40 

S.  10 

.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

57 

10.20 

7.90 

5.60 

3.20 

.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

58 

10.40 

8.00 

5.70 

3.40 

1. 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

59 

10.50 

8.20 

5.90 

3.60 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

60 

10.70 

8.40 

6.10 

3.80 

1.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

62 

11.00 

8.70 

6.40 

4.10 

1.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

’  64 

11.30 

9.00 

6.70 

4.40 

2.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

.  66 

11.70 

9.40 

7.10 

4.80 

2.50 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

0  - 

0 

66 

68 

12. 10 

9.80 

7.40 

5.10 

2.80 

.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

70 

12.40 

10.10 

7.80 

5.50 

3.20 

.90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

72 

12.80 

10.50 

8.20 

5.90 

3.50 

1.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

74 

13. 10 

10.80 

8.50 

6.20 

3.90 

1.60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

76 

13.50 

11.20 

&90 

6.60 

4.30 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

78 

13.90 

11.60 

9.20 

6.90 

4.60 

2.30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

80 

14.20 

11.90 

9.60 

7.30 

5.00 

2.70 

.40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

82 

14.60 

1Z30 

10.00 

7.70 

a3o 

3.00 

.70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

84 

14.90 

12.60 

10.30 

aoo 

5.7fl 

3.40 

1. 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

86 

15.30 

13.00 

10.70 

a40 

6.10 

3.80 

1.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

88 

15.70 

13.40 

11.00 

a  70 

a40 

4.10 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

90 

16.00 

13.70 

11.40 

9.10 

6.80 

4.50 

2.20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

92 

16.40 

14. 10 

11.80 

9.50 

7.10 

4.80 

2.50 

.20 

0 

0 

0 

92 

94 

16.70 

14.40 

12. 10 

9.80 

7.50 

a  20 

2.90 

.60 

0 

0 

0 

94 

96 

17.10 

14. 80 

12.50 

10.20 

7.90 

5.60 

3.30 

.90 

0 

0 

0 

96 

9( 

17.50 

15.20 

12.80 

10.50 

8.20 

&90 

3.60 

1.30 

0 

0 

0 

98 

100 

17.80 

15.50 

13.20 

10.90 

8.60 

6.30 

4.00 

1.70 

0 

0 

0 

100 

105 

1&50 

16.10 

13.80 

11.50 

9.20 

a90 

4.60 

2.30 

0 

0 

0 

105 

110 

19.40 

17.00 

14.70 

12.40 

10.10 

7.80 

5.50 

a2( 

.9( 

0 

0 

110 

115 

20.30 

17.90 

15.60 

13.30 

11.00 

aTO 

a40 

4.1( 

1.8( 

0 

0 

115 

120 

21.20 

1&80 

16.50 

14.20 

11.90 

9.60 

7.30 

5.00 

2.7< 

.40 

0 

120 

125 

22.10 

19.70 

17.40 

15. 10 

12.80 

10.50 

a20 

a9o 

3.60 

1.30 

0 
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A4  Most  employees  contribute  part  of  their  salary  for  insurance.  The  Federal  Govem- 
Ul  ment  provides  insurance  for  an  employee  in  the  Fed _ Ins _  Con¬ 

tributions  Act.  (Complete  the  words.) 

(Answer  on  reverse  side  of  page) 


AA  Stevenson  (paid  on  the  differential  piece-rate  plan)  earns  a  gross  pay  of  $100  a 
UO  week.  The  F.I.C.A.  tax  is _ %  of  his  cross  nav.  or  $ _ a  week. 


-%  of  his  gross  pay,  or  $ _ a  week. 


Ain  regular  $72.00 
" '  ^  overtime  $5.40 
gross  $77.40 
F.I.C.A.  tax  $2.32 


A4  4  An  employee  pays  - %  of  his  gross  pay  in  F.I.C.A.  tax.  The  employer  con- 

U I  I  tributes  an  equal  amount  and  sends  it  to  the  Federal  Depository.  If  an  employee’s 

gross  pay  is  $86.00,  determine:  Employee  F.I.C.A.  tax  $ _ ;  Amount  added  by 

employer  $ - ;  Total  amount  sent  to  Federal  Depository  $ _ 


A15  Old  Age  tax;  Federal 
Insurance  Contribu¬ 
tions  Act  tax;  Social 
Security  tax 


A<4  A  If  an  employee  earns  more  than  $4,800  in  one  year,  no  F.I.C.A.  tax  is  deducted 
U 10  for  the  pay  above  $4,800.  Before  computing  an  employee’s  F.I.C.A.  deduction, 
the  total  gross  pay  earned  during  the  year  must  be  determined.  No  further  F.I.C.A. 
tax  is  deducted  as  soon  as  the  total  gross  pay  earned  in  that  year  is  greater  than 
$ - 


A  on  Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act  (F.I.C.A.) 
or  Old  Age  (O.A.)  or 
Social  Security  (S.S.) 
Income  Tax 


Q21  Both - and _ are  withheld  from  an  employee’s  wages. 


A25^ 


AAA  A  worker  who  supports  his  wife  and  two  children  has  a  total  of _ exemp- 

tions. 


A30 


asK 


From  the  first  row  of  Illustration  A  and  the  column  headed  “I,”  determine  die 
I.T.W.  for  a  weekly  wage  of  $50.80  and  one  exemption. _ 


0 

1 

2 

$51 

$9.10 

$6.80 

$4.50 

A35  10  or  more 


The  income  tax  for  the  head  of  a  family  with  a  wife  and  2  children  and  with 
weekly  earnings  of  $51.50  is  $ - 


A40  gross;  gross;  gross 


A 14  Gross  pay  is  the  pay  earned  (before/after)  deductions.  Charlton  works  40  hours 

I  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  an  hour.  His  gross  pay  is  $ - 

Charlton  works  40  hours  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  an  hour.  His  I.T.W.  is  $18.00.  What  is 
his  gross  pay?  $ - 


income  tax 

Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act  (F.I.¬ 
C.A.)  tax  or  Social 
Security  (S.S.)  tax  or 
Old  Age  (O.A.)  tax 


04  C  received  after  deductions  is  called  net  pay.  Charlton’s  gross  pay  is  $100. 

O.A.  tax  is  $3.00' and  I.T.W.  is  $13.80.  Gross  pay  $ -  Total  deduc¬ 
tions  $ _ Net  pay  $ - 
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PROGRAMING  A  UNIT  IN  BUSINESS  MATH  (continued) 


A1 


Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act 


A  A  Federal  Insurance  is  financed  partly  by  employee  Contributions.  The  Congres- 

Ufc  sicmal  act  establishing  this  insurance  is  called  the  F _ I _ C _ 

Act  (Complete  the  words.) 


3%;  $3.00 


Q7 


The  Wage  and  Hour  law  is  a  layman’s  term  for  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Similarly,  the  Social  Security  law  is  a  nontechnical  term  for  the _ 


f(\]  3%;  $2.58;  $2.58;  $5.16 

AM  A  Wilson  paid  $1.83  F.I.C.A.  tax  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  17,  1960.  His  employer 
U 1  added  $  .  The  total  amount  sent  to  the  Federal  Depository  was  $ 

$4,800 

AM  ^  An  employee  pays  no  further  F.I.C.A.  tax  as  soon  as  his  total  yearly  earnings  have 
Ul  I  reached  the  amount  of  $  .  Richards  earns  $100  a  week,  on  which  he  pays 

3%  F.I.C.A.  tax.  He  will  have  earned  a  total  of  $4,800  after  48  weeks.  For  the  49th 
week,  his  F.I.C.A.  tax  will  be:  (1)  nothing  (2)  3%  of  $100. 

IA4  Social  Security  (S.S.) 
nL  1  Tax  or  Federal  Insur¬ 
ance  Contributions  Act 
(F.I.C.A.)  Tax  or  Old 
Age  (O.A.)  tax 

I.T.W.  or  Income  Tax 

AAA  On  an  exemption  certificate  filed  with  the  employer,  an  employee  lists  the  people 
UZZ  he  supports  as  exemptions.  For  each  person  he  supports,  an  employee  may  claim 

one  ex _  (complete  this  word).  The  greater  the  number  of  ,  the 

smaller  the  withholding  tax. 

A  An  An  employee  may  be  supported  by  someone  else.  If  he  is  claimed  as  an  exemp- 
UZl  tion  by  someone  else,  he  cannot  claim  himself  as  an  exemption.  An  employee 
who  does  not  support  himself,  or  anyone  else,  woiild  claim  (no/one)  exemption(s). 

A31 

AAA  Using  Illustration  A,  determine  the  income  tax  withheld  from: 

Uwfc  An  employee  with  wedcly  wages  of  $50.17  who  claims  three  exemptions. 
$  An  «>mp1ny«>p  wil-b  wnpkly  wngp.c  nf  $50.17  whn  rlairns  five  exempHrm.«. 

$ - 

j^36  ^  nothing 

AAn  In  which  range  does  $52  lie,  according  to  the  Income  Tax  Withholding  Table? 
Uui  ($5I-$52)  ($52-$53) 

1J4  before;  $100 

A4I  $100 

A 1 A  Both  F.I.C.A.  tax  and  income  tax  are  calculated  from  the  gross  pay.  Therefore,  it 
makes  no  diflFerence  whether  F.I.C.A.  tax  or  income  tax  is  deducted  first.  An 
employee  with  a  wife  and  child,  and  gross  weekly  earnings  of  $100,  pays  an  income 
tax  of  $11.50.  His  F.I.C.A.  tax  is  $ 

llA  $100 

A40  $16.80 

$83.20 

The  amoimt  of  money  actually  given  to  the  employee  is  called  his  pay. 
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Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act 


M  Money  taken  from  an  employee’s  pay  imder  the  terms  of  this  act  is  called 
F.I.C.A.  tax.  What  does  the  “C”  stand  for  in  F.I.C.A.?  What  does  die  T*  stand 
for  in  F.LCA.? 


Federal  Insurance  Cmi- 
tributions  Act 


Total  pay  earned  before  deductions  is  called 


pay.  F.I.C.A.  tax  is  3% 


A12  $1.83:  $3.66 


A4  A  Money  sent  to  the  Federal  Depository  is  used  to  support  employees  in  their  old 
UlO  age.  Male  employees  may  retire  at  ^  (females  at  62)  if  they  are  covered  by 
Social  Security.  For  this  reason.  Social  Security  tai^  or  F.I.C.A.  tax,  is  sometimes  called 
“Old  Age  Tax."  The  Congressional  Act  that  establish^  Old  Age  tax  or  Social  Security 
tax  is  the _ _ 


A17  $4,800;  (1)  nothing 


An  employee’s  gross  weekly  pay  is  $120.  His  F.I.C.A.  tax  for  the  first  week  of  the 
year  is  $ _ His  F.I.C.A.  tax  for  the  last  week  of  the  year  is _ _ 


A22  exemption;  exemptions  8231 


A  worker  who  supports  himself,  but  does  not  support  anyone  else,  claims  one 
_ If  he  could  claim  three  exemptions,  he  would  pay  (more/less)  income  tax. 


AAQ  Employers  find  it  convenient  to  figure  I.T.W.  (Income  Tax  Withholding)  by 
UAO  using  tables  for  weekly,  biweekly,  semimonthly,  monthly,  daily  and  other  payroll 
periods.  A  biweekly  period  is  not  the  same  as  a  semimonthly  period.  How  many  bi¬ 
weekly  periods  are  there  in  a  year? - How  many  semimonthly  periods  are  there 

in  a  year? - 


AAA  Give  the  I.T.W.  for  an  employee  with  two  exemptions  who  earns:  $50.17 _ 

Uuu  $54.79 _ $103.00 _ 


H37  $52  $53 


To  find  the  income  tax  to  be  withheld  from  earnings  of  $55,  you  would  use  the 


nOQ  mcome  rax  ro  oe  wiumeia  iror 

UwO  row  $ _ -$ _ in  Illustration  A. 


■  SA  $3.00 
ml  or  3%  of  $100 

or  3%  of  gross  pay 


AiA  An  employee  with  a  wife  and  child  and  total  weekly  earnings  of  $79.00  pays  an 
F.I.C.A.  tax  of  $2.37.  His  gross  pay  is  $ - His  I.T.W.  is  $ - - 


04  Q  Williams,  who  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  is  a  radio  cabinet  builder  paid  by 
the  difFerential  piece  rate  plan.  His  weekly  gross  pay  was  $82.17  for  the  week 

ending  Sept.  17,  1960.  List  his:  gross  pay  $ -  S.S.  tax  $ - I.T.W. 

I _  total  deductions  $ - net  pay  $ - 
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PROGRAMING  A  UNIT  IN  BUSINESS  MATH  (continued) 


Contributions 


Mi^onmDua( 
Insurance 


"Social  Security  tax”  is  a  common  nontechnical  term  for  F.I.C.A.  tax.  What  act 
established  this  tax? _ -  . 


^0  gross;  gross 


M  Assuming  diat  all  the  following  gross  wages  are  subject  to  F.I.C.A.  tax,  determine 

the  amoimt  of  the  tax  in  each  case.  $87.50  _ $43.17 _ $63.00  _ 

$125.00 _ 


Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act 


A<|  1  Encircle  the  term  that  does  not  belong  with  the  other  three:  (1)  Old  Age  Tax, 
(2)  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  (3)  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act,  (4) 
Social  Security. 


$3.60  or  3%rof  $120 
$0  or  nothing 


A4  Q  An  employee  is  paid  $.35  an  item  and  produces  180  items  in  a  week.  This  em- 

U I V  ployee  is  paid  on  a _ plan  and  earns  a  gross  weekly  pay  of  $ _ 

His  F.I.C.A.  tax  is  $ _ _ 


tax  does  not  depend  on  exemptions;  it  is  equal  to _ of  the  gross  pay. 


A28  24 


Q29  The  letters  I.T.W.  stand  for 


$4.50 

$5.20 

$13.80 


If  an  employee  claims  a  wife  and  three  children  as  exemptions,  then  the  column 
in  Illustration  A  headed  by  the  niunber _ is  used. 


^30  $55-$56 


The  income  tax  for  an  employee  whose  weekly  earnings  are  $79,  and  who  has  a 
wife  and  child,  is  $ _ 


A43  $79.00;  $7.30 


AS  1  Charlton  works  40  hours  at  $2.50  an  hour.  He  claims  two  exemptions.  Determine 
his:  gross  pay  $ _ I.T.W _ F.I.C.A.  tax  $ _ 


gross  $82.17;  S.S.  tax  aja  Smith,  who  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  earns  $1.30  an  hour  and  works  42 


■  lA  gross  foz.i/;  o.o.  mx 
A4Q  $2.47;  I.T.W.  $5.70; 
total  deductions  $8.17; 
net  pay  $74.00 


ASA  omiui,  wno  nas  a  wue  ana  tnree  cnuaren,  earns  an  nour  ana  worxs 

hours  in  a  week.  Overtime  is  authorized  on  a  weekly  basis.  Find  his  regular 

pay  $ _ overtime  pay  $ _  gross  pay  $ _ F.I.C.A.  tax  $ - 

I.T.W.  tax  _ total  deductions  _ net  pay _ 
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Federal  Insurance  Con* 


Mreaerai  insura: 
tributions  Act 


/  L 


ftr  For  the  years  1960-62,  3%  of  the  earnings  of  an  employee  are  taken  from  his 
Uw  pay  for  F.I.CA,.  tax,  commonly  called  Social  Security  tax.  How  much  Social 
Secvirity  tax  would  an  employee  contribute  each  week  if  he  earned  fifty  dollars  a 
week?  $ _  (Turn  back  to  page  16  for  answer) 


$2.63;  $1.30;  $1.89; 


ni  n  ^illhuns  is  paid  $1.80  an  hour  and  works  42  hours.  Overtime  is  paid  on  a  weekly 
Ulll  basis.  How  much  is  Williams':  regular  pay  $ _ overtime  pay  $ _ 


gross  pay  $_ 


F.I.C.A.  tax  $. 


(2)  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act 


Managers  are  often  asked  by  their  employees  to  explain  the  abbreviations  used 
cm  their  paychecks.  What  do  each  of  these  abbreviations  represent?  O.A.  tax 
-  _  F.I.C.A _ S.S.  tax _ 


■  40  Straight  piece-rate 
Alg  $63.00 


$63.00 

$1.89 


AAA  An  employer  must  withhold  3%  of  an  employee’s  wages  for  the  tax  called - 

He  also  withholds  income  tax  from  an  employee’s  wages.  I.T.W.  are  the  initials 
for _ Withholding. 


A24  exemptions:  3% 


AAr  A  worker  who  supports  someone  else  is  certain  to  support  himself  as  well.  There- 
llAJ  fore,  a  worker  who  supports  his  wife  has  a  total  of _ exemptions. 


Income  Tax  Withhold- 


AAA  Examine  the  Withholding  Table  in  Illustration  A.  This  table  presents  the  amoimt 
UwU  of  tax  (I.T.W.)  to  be  withheld  when  an  employee  is  paid  on  a _ _  basis. 


A34  5 


If  an  employee  claims  11  exemptions,  then  the  column  (in  Illustration  A)  headed 


is  used.  If  no  exemptions  are  claimed,  the  coliunn  headed 


is  used. 


A39 * 


Total  pay  earned  before  deductions  is  called  _  pay.  S.S.  tax  is  3%  of 

-  pay.  Income  tax  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  exemptions  and  the 

—  pay. 


All  gross  pay  $100 
A44  I.T.W.  $13.80 

F.I.C.A.  tax  $3.00 


Q45  Deductions  are  normally  made  from  gross  pay  for  both _ 


_ and _ _ 


reg.  $52.00;  O.T. 
$3.90;  gross  $55.90; 
F.I.C.A.  $1.67;  I.T.W. 
$0;  total  deductions 
$1.67;  net  pay  $54.23 


E.  W.  BROWN  CO. 


ToUi  Time 


Reg. 
hrs.  I  hrs. 


Week  ending  Sept.  17.  196r 


Deductions 


40  I  &/» 


Reg.  Over-  Gross  FICA  ITW  Total 
pay  time  pay  dcd. 


(COMPLETE  THIS  PORTION  OF  THE  PAYROLL  JOURNAL) 
A50  M  OO  21.45  109.45  3.28  14.70  17.98  9L47 
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Teach 
Spelling 
At  the 
Typewriter 

ANTOINETTE  DiLORETO 

(•ston  College 
Boston,  Most. 


Develop 
Good  Spellers 
With  This 
Transcription 
Plan 

EDWARD  A.  PERKINS,  JR. 

Oregon  State  College 
Corvairis,  Ore. 


npHE  CONSENSUS  among  coUege 
professors  (especially  professors 
of  English),  businessmen  (especially 
personnel  managers),  professional 
men  and  parents  seems  to  be  that 
our  high  school  students  are  becoming 
worse  spellers  rather  than  better  ones 
in  this  age  of  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  development. 

College  professors  blame  tlie  “era 
of  the  progressive  method”  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary’  school  level  for  the  poor 
spellers  they  now'  have.  There  may 
l>e  other  reasons  why  students  cannot 
spell.  Typewriting  and  transcription 
teachers,  however,  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  use  the  typewriter  as 
an  aid  in  improving  this  very  import¬ 
ant  skill. 

I  believe  that  students  are  able  to 
master  words  if  Aey  are  given  the 
chance  to  see,  hear,  feel,  think,  pro¬ 
nounce,  use,  write  or  type  and  cor¬ 
rect  words. 


A  LTHOUCH  spelling  instruction 
in  transcription  should  have  no 
inflexible  procedures,  few  would  deny 
that  it  should  follow  some  conscious 
design.  Deviations  from  the  design 
may,  of  course,  arise  spontaneously 
as  the  students’  writing  vocabulary  in¬ 
creases.  For  that  matter,  the  assurance 
that  careful  planning  gives  to  in¬ 
stinct  or  as  well  as  students  is  likely 
to  stimulate  new  interest  in  a  problem 
c-ommon  to  all  transcription  teachers. 

In  no  field,  I  suspect,  does  such 
a  wide  diflPerence  of  opinion  exist  as 
to  what  constitutes  sound  teaching 
practice  as  in  the  field  of  spelling  in¬ 
struction.  Even  so,  I  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  suggest  in  some  detail 
one  way  to  teach  spelling  to  a  group 
of  students  in  a  transcription  course, 
in  the  hope  that  the  suggested  pro¬ 
cedure  would  prove  useful  to  the 
novic-e  and— perhaps  more  to  the 
point— provoke  discussion  among  the 
veterans. 

Let’s  review  the  teaching  proced¬ 
ures  and  steps  in  helping  transcrip¬ 
tion  students  improve  their  spelling 
performance.  'The  first  step  is  to— 

DETERMINE  THE  SIZE  OF 
UNITS  OF  WORK.  Most  of  you  will 


In  my  own  shorthand-transcription 
class,  I  set  my  goals  high  the  very 
first  day  I  meet  my  class.  I  make  it 
clear  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
a  letter  must  be  perfect  in  setup  and 
content  or  it  is  not  mailable. 

I  inform  my  students  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  course  that  all  spelling 
tests  must  be  taken  at  the  typewriter. 
Typing  teachers  can,  I  am  sure,  imag¬ 
ine  the  pained  expressions  and  the 
groans  that  result  when  students  hear 
this.  1  explain  to  them,  however,  that 
authors  and  publishing  houses,  when 
they  prepare  a  textbook,  are  very 
careful  to  limit  the  subject  matter  to 
material  that  will  benefit  the  student; 
that  the  special  section  on  spelling 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  unit  in 
a  shorthand  text  is  there  for  a  special 
reason  (namely,  that  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  must  learn  to  master  words 
in  both  longhand  and  shorthand);  and 
that  the  spelling  section  is  just  as  im- 


agree  that  every  second  in  the  tran¬ 
scription  class  is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt. 
Your  job  is  primarily  one  of  inte¬ 
grating  the  skills  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  into  an  effective  transcrip¬ 
tion  program— and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  If  you  were  to  classify  the  numer¬ 
ous  errors  that  might  occur  in  tran¬ 
scription,  however,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  misspelled  words  head 
the  list  of  frequently  recurring  errors. 
Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  then, 
that  some  time  should  be  set  aside 
for  spelling  work,  even  if  it  must  be 
taken  from  shorthand,  typewriting  or 
transcription? 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
a  weekly  plan  of  instruction  in  spell¬ 
ing  has  certain  advantages  over  a 
daily,  monthly  or  term  assignment. 
The  weekly  plan  proves  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  partly  because  it  can'  be 
adapted  reasonably  well  to  individual 
differences,  partly  because  of  its  ease 
of  administration  and  partly  because 
the  week  is  a  natural  time  unit. 

'The  number  of  new  words  to  be 
taught  in  the  proposed  weekly  unit  is 
another  problem  you  must  face.  The 
general  trend  is  to  include  few’er 
words  in  the  total  course  of  study,  to 
teach  words  more  thoroughly  and  to 
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portant  as  any  other  part  of  the  text. 
Then  they  begin  to  see  the  light  and 
become  very  eager  to  learn  how.  I 
assure  them  that  they  will  become 
better  spellers  by  the  end  of  the  year 
if  they  are  willing  to  learn  and  will 
follow  directions. 

I  emphasize  that,  when  we  come  to 
a  section  of  the  shorthand  text  that 
contains  spelling  words  as  part  of  a 
homework  assignment,  they  are  to:  • 

1.  Look  up  each  word  In  the  dictionary 
and  pronounce  the  word  aloud. 

2.  See  the  word,  then  try  to  visualize 
the  spelling  in  their  mind’s  eye  when 
they  pronounce  the  word  to  themselves. 

3.  Spell  the  word  aloud  without  look¬ 
ing  at  it 

4.  If  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  not 
given  in  the  shorthand  text  look  it  up  in 
the  dictionary.  (This  is  one  way  to  de¬ 
velop  the  dictionary  habit.) 

5.  Write  out  ( or,  preferably,  if  a  type¬ 
writer  is  available  at  home,  type  out) 
a  sentence  for  each  word,  illustrating  its 
u^.  (In  this  way,  students  get  the  op¬ 


portunity  to  think  about  the  meaning  of 
each  word  and  its  use.) 

At  the  beginning  of  class  the  next 
day,  I  ask  students  to  sit  at  their  type¬ 
writers.  I  dictate  the  list  of  assigned 
words  in  whatever  order  I  choose, 
and  I  am  very  careful  to  pronounce 
each  word  distinctly.  Students  are  in¬ 
structed  to  listen  first,  tlien  type.  They 
get  the  feel  of  typing  each  word,  and 
this  helps  the  learning  process.  After 
dictating  the  entire  list,  I  redictate 
rapidly  (it  takes  only  a  few  minutes) 
in  order  to  allow  students  to  make 
corrections.  I  emphasize  that  if  eras¬ 
ures  are  not  clean,  they  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  spelling  errors. 

Then  I  have  the  students  exchange 
papers,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  proofread  and  to  profit 
by  others’  mistakes.  They  are  instruct¬ 
ed  to  put  a  cross  next  to  a  misspelled 
word  as  I  redictate  the  list.  After  in¬ 
dicating  the  number  of  spelling  errors 


at  the  top  of  the  paper,  each  student 
signs  his  name  as  corrector  at  the 
bottom  and  hands  in  the  paper.  Cor¬ 
rectors  who  overlook  errors  are  penal¬ 
ized. 

In  grading  papers,  I  check  carefully 
for  strikeovers,  misspelled  words  and 
poor  erasures,  then  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  at  the  top  of  each  paper 
in  red.  After  returning  the  papers,  I 
instruct  students  to  retype  correctly 
five  times  each  word  marked  wrong. 
Corrected  versions  are  due  the  same 
week  in  which  the  spelling  test  was 
given;  if  they  are  not  returned  on 
time,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  test. 

The  end  result  is  that,  by  the  time 
the  year  is  over,  my  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  master  the  spelling  words  in  the 
text  and  form  good  learning  habits 
by  using  the  typewriter  as  a  learning 
tool.  They  can  pronounce  words  and 
use  them  correctly  in  sentences.  Best 
of  all,  they  become  better  spellers. 


MAY  SOLVE  STUDENTS’  SPELLING  PROBLEMS 


review  words  of  persistent  difficulty. 
In  my  transcription  classes  at  Oregon 
State  College,  I  introduce  approxim¬ 
ately  250  new  words  during  a  10- 
week  term,  or  about  25  words  each 
week.  This  plan  has  proved  to  be 
satisfactory;  however,  you  might  want 
to  experiment  with  fewer  new  words 
—or  perhaps  a  larger  number  of 
words— for  more  satisfactory  results. 

I  recommend  that  your  list  of  new 
words  be  compiled  from  sources  that 
contain  words  frequently  used  in 
business  letters.  You  will  find  excel¬ 
lent  sources  in  NOMA’s  list  of  the 
most  misspelled  words  in  business 
(National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1927  Old  York  Road,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.)  and  Remington  Rand’s 
500  most  frequently  misspelled  words 
(Remington  Rand,  Education  De¬ 
partment,  315  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York,  N.  Y.).  Not  only  are  these 
lists  valuable  for  spelling  purpo.ses, 
but  they  can  easily  be  used  for 
shorthand  theory  as  well. 

Once  you  have  determined  the 
size  of  units  of  work,  you  must— 

IDENTIFY  WORDS  THAT  NEED 
TO  BE  STUDIED.  Most  of  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  already  have  learned  many 


of  the  words  introduced  each  week. 
You  will  find  it  necessary,  therefwe, 
to  pretest  each  list  of  new  words.  'The 
pretest  not  only  shows  you  which 
students  need  special  help,  but,  even 
more  important,  the  results  can  be 
!ised  to  indicate  to  each  student  which 
words  and  which  parts  of  words  re¬ 
quire  study. 

In  pretesting,  it  is  important  that 
you  pronounce  each  word  correctly, 
because  careful  pronunciation  of  a 
word  is  a  factor  in  learning  to  spell 
it.  Many  words  (e.g.,  “principal”  and 
“principle”)  should  be  presented  in 
context  in  order  to  identify  the  words 
in  giving  the  test. 

After  presenting  the  pretest,  errors 
made  should  be  immediately  and 
carefully  corrected  by  the  students. 
This  procedure  necessitates— 

A  PLAN  FOR  LEARNING  TO 
SPELL  A  WORD.  A  cursory  perusal 
of  the  professional  literature  dealing 
with  spelling  instruction  reveals  a 
variety  of  patterns— and  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  emphasis  in  procedures  for¬ 
mulated— to  guide  students  in  the 
study  of  spelling.  I  have  personally 
experimented  with  a  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  in  my  high  school  and  college 


transcription  classes,  and  one  of  these 
methods  has  proved  more  effective 
for  me  than  the  others.  Let  me  share 
this  plan  with  you. 

Immediately  after  presenting  a  list 
of  25  new  words  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  I  hand  out  to  each  student 
a  duplicated  copy  of  these  words. 
This  list  serves  two  purposes;  it  is  (1) 
a  key  for  correcting  the  pretest  and 
(2)  a  remedial  worksheet.  Students 
are  instructed  to  circle  the  number(s) 
on  the  copy  sheet  that  corresponds 
with  the  word(s)  misspelled  on  the 
pretest.  Next,  they  concentrate  on 
learning  each  misspelled  word,  as 
part  of  their  homework  assignment 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  rising 
this  step-by-step  outline  as  a  guide 
for  study. 

1.  Try  to  guess  the  number  of  syllables 
in  each  word,  but  always  check  widi 
your  dictionary  before  you  learn  to  spell 
the  word.  Also,  be  sure  you  know  what 
the  word  means  and  how  to  use  it  in  a 
sentence. 

2.  Say  the  word  aloud  before  you  start 
to  write. 

3.  On  the  back  of  the  duplicated  sheet, 
write  the  word.  Say  each  syllable  as  you 
begin  to  write  it,  but  do  not  brejJc  the 
word  up  into  syllables. 

4.  After  writing  the  word,  underline 

(Contirmed  on  page  40) 
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A  TYPICAL  business  exploratory  course  lets  students  sample  four  business  subjects. 


You  Can  Solve  Persistent  Problems  with  a 

BUSINESS  EXPLORATORY  COURSE 

IRVING  T.  GOTTLIEB,  Washington  (Pa.)  High  School 


TT^HENEVER  business  teachers 
get  together  at  formal  or  infor¬ 
mal  meetings,  die  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  invariably  is,  “What  can  we 
do  about  the  failures,  diose  *lost 
causes’  in  our  shorthand  classes?”— 
and,  of  course,  in  die  other  business 
classes  too.  For  years  and  years,  die 
complaint  has  always  been  the  same. 
What  has  been  done  to  remedy  diis 
situation?  In  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
nothing. 

We  all  know  the  problem.  Is  diere 
a  practical  solution  to  it?  The  answer 
is  definitely,  "Yes.”  It  consists,  not  of 
magic,  but  of  a  well-planned  Business 
Exploratory  course  to  be  offered  in 
the  tenth  grade  as  a  prerequisite  f(M- 
the  other  subjects  offered  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department 

Some  experts  may  justifiably  ques¬ 
tion  die  tide  Business  Exploratory; 
but  it  is  useful  as  a  standard  term  of 
reference.  Regardless  of  nomencla¬ 
ture,  it  is  die  content  of  the  course, 
not  the  tide,  that  really  matters. 

Here  at  Washington  (Pa.)  High 
School,  failures  are  no  longer  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  business  education  depart¬ 
ment.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1955, 
with  the  blessing  of  our  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  our  high  school  princi¬ 
pal  and  assistant  principal  offered  me 
the  opportunity  to  (xpuiize  and  teach 


a  business  exploratory  course.  The 
objective:  Eliminate  die  failures  in 
Shorthand  I,  Typing  I  and  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  I.  This  was  more  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  was  a  challenge — and  1 
quickly  accepted.  I  was  given  com¬ 
plete  freedom  in  course  content  and 
textbook  selectim. 

After  weeks  of  study  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  I  submitted  for  approval  the 
report  that  appears  on  the  opposite 
page.  It  was  accepted  without  revision. 

To  achieve  our  objectives,  short¬ 
hand,  typing  and  bookkeeping  had  to 
be  included  in  the  business  explora¬ 
tory  course.  We  considered  nine 
wt^ks  ample  time  to  accomplish  our 
objectives  in  each  of  these  subjects; 
this  still  left  a  nine-week  period  avail¬ 
able  before  die  school  year  would  be 
completed.  We  selected  general  busi¬ 
ness  a.s  the  last  quarter  of  the  course 
because  our  school  does  not  offer  it 
as  a  separate  course.  Althou^  it  has 
no  exploratory  value,  general  business 
has  great  basic  value  for  all  students, 
especially  diose  who  do  not  continue 
with  the  business  curriculum. 

The  subjects  offered  in  business  ex¬ 
ploratory  can,  of  course,  vary.  Before 
organizing  such  a  course,  you  must 
understand  its  purposes  and  objec¬ 
tives.  If,  for  example,  your  curricu¬ 
lum  does  not  offer  bookkeeping,  sales¬ 


manship  or  retail  selling,  dien  these 
subjects  have  no  place  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  exploratory  course.  Regardless  of 
what  some  other  school  may  include, 
your  course  must  be  tailor-made  to  fit 
your  own  purposes  and  objectives. 

As  a  separate  course,  general  busi¬ 
ness  is  wcMihwhile,  but  it  serves  a 
purpose  different  from  the  one  served 
by  business  exploratory.  Remember, 
the  main  objective  of  such  a  coiirse  is 
to  provide  a  tryout  experience  in  die 
major  business  subjects  offered  by  a 
school — in  our  case,  shordiand,  typ¬ 
ing  and  bookkeeping. 

As  an  ec(xiomy  measure,  we  teach 
all  four  subjects  every  nine  weeks,  in 
four  classes.  With  this  arrangement, 
we  need  only  one  set  of  each  of  the 
four  textbooks. 

An  analytical  reader  will  probably 
wonder  how  we  schedule  typing.  We 
have  only  one  typing  room,  and  it  is 
used  every  period  of  the  day  for  regu¬ 
lar  typing  classes.  Consequendy,  we 
hold  our  exploratory  typing  classes 
during  the  noon  limch  period.  The 
students  are  in  class  from  12:00  to 
12:50;  their  lunch  period  extends 
until  1:15,  when  school  reconvenes. 
During  the  regularly  scheduled  dass 
time,  this  group  is  given  a  study 
period. 

After  the  completion  of  each  nine- 
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Course  Objectives  for 
BUSINESS  EXPLORATORY 
Washington  (Pa.)  High  School 


This  course  will  consist  of  four  separate  subjects,  each 
to  be  taught  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  These  subjects 
are:,  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping  and  general  business. 

OVER  ALL  OBJECTIVES 

r 

1.  To  provide  students  with  a  tryout  experience  of  the 
three  major  business  education  subjects  oflFered  in  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School. 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  explore 
and  discover  die  aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  students 
and  to  analyze  these  findings. 

3.  To  provide  coimsding  opportimities  whereby  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  may  receive  assistance  in  evaluating  his 
interests  and  abilities  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  intelli¬ 
gent  choice  of  subjec:ts  in  the  business  education  curricu¬ 
lum. 

4.  To  prepare  students  for  participation  in  the  business 
activities  of  school,  home,  church,  social  and  civic  organ¬ 
izations. 

SHORTHAND 

General  Objective 

To  provide  the  students  with  a  tryout  experience  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  teach  the  first  20  lessons  of  shorthand  theory. 

2.  To  develop  the  student’s  ability  to  read  from  printed 
shorthand  plates  accurately  and  rapidly. 

3.  To  develop  the  student’s  ability  to  read  his  own  short¬ 
hand  notes. 

4.  To  develop  automatic  responses  in  writing  brief  forms 
and  special  forms. 

5.  To  develop  die  student’s  ability  to  take  dictation  of 
practiced  matter. 

Textbook:  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified  and  Stu¬ 
dents  Transcript  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified. 

TYPING 

General  Objective 

To  develop  die  student’s  ability  to  use  the  typewriter 
with  ease  and  facility. 

Specific  Objectives 

During  this  short  course,  the  students  should: 

1.  Learn  the  keyboard,  including  figures  and  special 
characters. 


2.  Learn  typewriting  techniques:  the  correct  stroke; 
good,  healthful  posture;  manipulation  of  parts,  especially 
shifting  and  carriage  throw;  and  continuous  operation  of 
the  machine  with  control.  ^ 

3.  Learn  to  place  business  letters  on  the  page  correcdy 
and  to  center  simple  copy. 

4.  Find  any  errors  that  may  occur  in  their  own  copy. 
Textbook:  Personal  Typing  in  Twenty-four  Hours. 

BOOKKEEPING 

General  Objective 

To  provide  a  foundation  in  bookkeeping  principles  for 
those  students  who  may  wish  to  study  further  in  diis  field. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  enable  students  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  of  busi¬ 
ness  terms. 

2.  To  teach  the  bookkeeping  cycle,  up  to  and  including 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  the  balance*  sheet,  in 
such  a  way  diat  students  see  the  entire  process  as  a  whole 
and  the  relationship  of  die  various  steps  to  each  odier. 

3.  To  enable  die  students  to  classify  accounts. 

4.  To  help  the  students  to  understand  the  theory  of 
debits  and  credits. 

5.  To  develop  the  students’  ability  to  record  transac¬ 
tions,  using  the  four  special  journals  and  the  general 
journal  peculiar  to  a  single  proprietorship. 

6.  To  stimulate  interest  in  accounting  as  an  occupation. 
Textbook:  General  Record  Keeping  (Chapters  13-18 

inclusive) 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 
General  Objective 

To  furnish  a  basic  background  for  the  further  study  of 
business. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  enable  the  students  to  understand  and  use  some 
of  the  basic  business  terminology  as  it  applies  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  business  problems. 

2.  To  improve  the  students’  ability  to  handle  and  use 
money  and  its  substitutes  in  savings  and  investments. 

3.  To  provide  the  students  with  nonvocational  knowl¬ 
edges  and  abilities  in  communication,  transportation  and 
banking  services. 

4.  To  provide  information  about  business  occupations. 
Textbook:  General  Business  for  Everyday  Living  (Chap¬ 
ters  1,  2,  7,  8) 


week  cycle,  I  record,  on  a  special 
form  prepared  for  each  student,  (1) 
the  grade  attained,  (2)  my  feeling  as 
to  whether  the  student  should  con¬ 
tinue  further  study  in  the  subject  and 
(3)  personal  remarks.  Also,  I  have 


students  indicate  on  another  form 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  study 
the  subject  further.  These  two  forms, 
together  with  the  results  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  taken  by  the  students,  make 
up  die  information  used  for  personal 


interviews  with  students  who,  in  my 
opinion,  have  reasoned  unwisely.  My 
responsibility  and  authority,  however, 
are  limited  solely  to  guidance.  In  most 
cases,  sound  reas(Hiing  will  triumph;  in 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Clive  SHORTHAND  Teaching 


ROBERT  L>  GRUBBSf  University  of  Pittsburgh 


9.  Transcription  Pianning 


'T'  HE  COURTSHIP  between 
typewriting  and  shorthand 
should  culminate  in  a  marriage  some¬ 
time  during  the  transcription  semes¬ 
ter.  Whether  it  does  or  does  not  may 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  factors. 

The  largest  single  influence  on  the 
wedding  of  typewriting  and  shwt- 
hand  skills  into  transcription  power, 
however,  is  your  training  program.  If 
you  plan  a  program  to  cycle  tran¬ 
scription  learning,  practice,  review 
and  evaluating  experiences,  transcrip¬ 
tion  power  will  almost  smely  result. 
If  your  transcription  semester,  on  the 
other  hand,  hurries  along  with  no 
regular  schedule  (rf  emphasis  on  the 
primary  skills,  your  trips  to  the  drug¬ 
store  for  headache  remedies  may  be 
frequent  indeed.  Such  trips  can  be 
bothersome  and  expensive.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  diis  article  (and  the  ones 
preceding  and  succeeding  it)  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  plans  and  devices  that  may 
ease  a  headache  or  two  for  you  and 


that,  if  you  are  venturesome,  will  be 
fun  to  try. 

As  you  imdertake  the  work  of 
Phase  B,  the  transcription-experiences 
laboratory  referred  to  in  last  month’s 
article,  you  will  have  to  plan  for  three 
kinds  of  transcription  activities: 

First,  to  broaden  the  base  on 
which  transcription  skill  must  be 
erected,  your  students  must  continue 
to  fortify  and  extend  their  skills  in 
shorthand  and  transcription-typing. 
Second,  to  acquire  steadfast  confi¬ 
dence  and  wisdom  in  transcribing 
business  commimications,  they  will 
need  to  have  a  variety  of  busi¬ 
ness-letter  transcription  experiences. 
Third,  to  encourage  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  persistent  effort,  your  stu¬ 
dents  will  need  regularly  repeated 
opportunities  to  make  self-appraisals 
of  their  progress. 


The  Weekly  Plan  presented  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1  will  help  you  cycle  regular 
emphasis  on  each  of  these  activities 
and  avoid  some  of  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  a  three-ring  circus.  As  you 
can  see,  Mondays  are  skill  mainte¬ 
nance  days;  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  are  business-letter 
transcription  days;  and  Fridays  are 
measurement  or  evaluation  days. 

Let’s  consider  the  business-letter 
transcription  days,  Tuesdays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Thursdays,  first.  It  will 
be  helpful  if  you  think  of  them  as 
laboratory  days  in  which  your  stu¬ 
dents  apply  shorthand,  transcription¬ 
typing  and  otiier  related  skills  in  a 
variety  of  business-letter  transcription 
experiences.  You  will,  of  course,  need 
a  working  plan  for  these  periods.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  suggests  activities  that  you 
might  include  and  time  intervals  for 
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Figure  1: 

A  WEEKLY  PLAN  FOR 
TRANSCRIPTION-EXPERIENCES 
UBORATORY 

MONDAY— Skill  Maintenance 

1.  Shorthand  Skill  Maintenance 

a.  Speedbuilding  Dictation 

b.  Theory  Review 

2.  Transcription-Typing  Skillbuilding 

a.  Speed  Drills 

b.  Acciuncy  Drills 

TUESDAY— Transcription  Laboratory 

1.  Dictation  for  Transcription 

2.  Timed  Transcription  Laboratory 

3.  Self-Evaluation 

WEDNESDAY— Transcription  Laboratory 

1.  Dictation  for  Transcription 

2.  Timed  Transcription  Laboratory 

3.  Self-Evaluation 

THURSDAY— Transcription  Laboratory 

1.  Dictation  for  Transcription 

2.  Timed  Transcription  Laboratory 

3.  Self-Evaluation 

FRIDAY— Measurement  and  Evaluation 

1.  Shorthand  Tests 

2.  Transcription-Typing  Tests 

3.  The  Third  Notebook 

each  for  both  single  and  double 
periods. 

The  Warmups 

To  set  your  transcription  stage,  to 
get  your  students  off  to  a  high-level 
beginning,  start  each  class  with  some 
kind  of  spirited  warmup  exercises  for 
both  shorthand  and  transcription.  For 
shorthand,  use  a  short  letter  of  fa- 
miUar  or  new  matter  (or  cut  a  longer 
letter  to  about  50  or  60  words)  and 
dictate  it  repetitively  at  accelerating 
rates.  The  easy  phrase  letters  from 
the  second  semester  shorthand  book. 
Dictation  Simplified,  are  ideal  for  this 
purpose.  It’s  fim,  and  also  good  ex¬ 
perience,  to  compose  your  own  short 
messages  for  the  warmups.  Be  sme 
to  give  your  final  warmup  dictation 
at  a  rate  that  everyone  can  get. 

For  your  transcription-typing  warm¬ 
up,  you  may  have  yomr  students 
transcribe  from  plated  material  or 
from  their  self-written  notes.  You  will 
often  find  short  paragraphs  of  50  to 
100  words  that  tell  an  interesting  or 
inspiring  anecdote  in  some  of  the 
popular  magazines,  such  as  Readers 
Digest,  Coronet,  Todays  Secretary 


and  others.  Dictate  one  ot  these  short 
paragraphs  occasionally  at  very  slow 
rates.  Yoiur  students’  self-written 
shorthand  notes  of  these  make  ex¬ 
cellent  copy  for  the  transcription 
warmup.  If  you  type  out  the  para¬ 
graph  on- a  50-space  (10-word)  line, 
you  can  dictate  it  at  any  rate  of 
speed  quite  accurately.  Dictating  five 
lines  a  minute  is  50  warn,  six  lines 
a  minute  is  60  warn,  and  so  on. 

If  you  have  your  students  employ 
a  10- word,  50-space  line  for  the 
transcription-typing  warmup  timings, 
they  can  compute  their  speeds  easily 
and  quickly  by  counting  the  number 
of  lines  they  have  typed.  Do  not 
make  your  students  use  letter  form 
in  the  warmup;  have  them  do  their 
transcription-typing  in  straight  copy, 
manuscript  form. 

Class  Drill  and  Teaching 

You  will,  of  course,  have  your  stu¬ 
dents  write  a  lesson  a  day  from  their 
transcription  textbooks  as  part  of 
their  homework  preparation.  During 
the  Class  Drill  and  Teaching  part 
of  your  period,  therefore,  sample 
their  reading  of  homework  notes  each 
day.  This  may  be  done  by  occasion¬ 
ally  having  your  students  read  in 
concert  from  their  notes  or,  more 
often,  by  calling  upon  students  to 
read  short  portions,  perhaps  two  or 
three  sentences,  individually. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  cycle  your 
emphasis  cm  the  related  English 
skills.  Stress  spelling  and  homonymic 
or  easily  confused  words  on  Tues¬ 
days;  on  Wednesdays,  stress  rules  for 
punctuation;  and  on  Thursdays  stress 
points  of  English  and  typewriting 
style,  such  as  the  correct  form  for 
numbers,  capitalization,  the  use  of 
hyphens,  apostrophes,  and  so  mi. 

Start  making  a  list  of  the  words 
your  students  misspell  in  their  tran¬ 
scription  work.  Keep  a  tally  of  these 
words.  Soon  you  will  have  a  list  of 
“The  One  Hundred  Words  Most  Fre¬ 
quently  Misspelled  by  My  Students.” 
This  list  will  be  invaluable  to  you  as 
a  source  of  drill  and  English  skill 
building  material  to  use  in  the  Class 
Drill  part  of  your  transcription  period. 
A  similar  tally  of  punctuation  errors 
will  yield  a  list  that  you  may  label, 
“The  Tan  Most  Frequently  Violated 
Rules  of  Punctuation.”  This  list,  too, 
will  be  most  helpful  to  you  in  pre¬ 
paring  review  and  drill  material  for 
your  punctuation  emphasis  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Try  to  spend  a  minute  or  so  of 
each  period  at  your  chalkboard  lead¬ 
ing  spirited  spelling  and  pronouncing 
drills  on  the  words  that  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  homework  les¬ 
son  for  the  next  day.  It  is  always  a 
good  idea  to  preview  these  words 
for  your  students  in  class,  and  the 


Figure  2: 

A  DAILY  PUN 


FOR  TRANSCRIPTION-EXPERIENCES 

UBORATORY 

Date:  May  1,  196— 

Hour:  10:00  a.m. 

TIME 

CLASS  ACTIVITY 

45-minute 

90-mmute 

period 

period 

A.  Warmups* 

1.  Shorthand  sprints 

2.  Transcription-typing  sprints 

10:00 

10:00 

B.  Class  Drill  and  Teachings*  * 

1.  Sample  homework 

2.  Related  English  skillbuilding 

3.  Chalkboard  drill 

4.  Dictation  for  transcription 

10:03 

10:15 

C.  Transcription  Laboratory 

10:15 

10:45 

1.  Pre-transcription  discussion 

10:19 

10:47 

2.  Timed  business-letter  transcription 

10:42 

11:27 

3.  Student  self-appraisal  and  rating 

10:45 

11:30 

•  For  single  period,  do  shorthand  one  day,  transcription-typing  the  next. 
**  For  single  period,  alternate  1,  2  and  3  with  4. 
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FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued) 


time  used  in  concerted  spelling  and 
pronouncing  drills  contributes  to 
shorthand  skill  and  keeps  your  stu¬ 
dents  aroused  and  alert  for  the  next 
activity  of  your  transcription  period. 

If  you  have  only  a  single  period 
each  day  for  your  transcription 
course,  there  is  simply  not  enough 
time  to  do  everything  that  might  be 
done.  You  will  find  it  practical, 
therefore,  to  collect  homework  and 
alternate  related  EngUsh  drills  and 
chalkboard  drills  with  your  dictation 
for  transcription;  for,  depending  upon 
whether  it  is  a  single  or  double 
period,  you  will  need  8  to  20  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Class  Drill  part  of  your 
transcription  period  for  dictating  the 
business  letters  that  your  students 
will  transcribe  dming  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  laboratory. 

If  you  have  only  a  single  period, 
dictate  three  letters  of  120  to  140 
words  each,  or  a  total  of  not  mixe 
than  400  words.  If  you  have  a  dou¬ 
ble  period  for  transcription,  you  may 
dictate  seven  or  eight  letters  of  120 
to  150  words  each,  or  a  total  of  not 
more  than  1,200  words  for  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  transcribe.  Dictating  the  let¬ 
ters  for  a  single  period  will  take  8 
to  10  minutes  and  for  a  double  per¬ 
iod  15  to  20  minutes,  depending  upon 
the  dictation  rates  you  choose.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  that  your  dicta¬ 
tion  rate  must  be  slow  enough  so  that 
all  your  students  can  take  the  notes 
with  ease  and  precision.  You  can’t 
help  them  learn  to  transcribe  if  they 
can’t  get  the  shorthand  into  their 
notebooks.  So,  dictate  at  very  slow 
rates  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  and  confine  your  shorthand 
speed  building  dictation  to  Mondays, 
your  skill  maintenance  day. 

During  the  latter  part  of  your  tran¬ 
scription  semester,  alter  your  dicta- 
tion-fcM--transcription  slightly  to  give 
your  students  some  experience  in  car¬ 
rying  work  over  from  tiie  preceding 
day  and  in  transcribing  from  cold 
notes.  To  achieve  this,  dictate  a  few 
more  letters  on  Tuesdays  and  Wed¬ 
nesdays  than  can  be  transcribed  on 
the  same  day.  Direct  yoiu-  students 
to  save  the  leftovers  (that  is,  those 
letters  that  they  have  in  tiieir  notes 
but  did  not  have  time  to  transcribe) 


for  the  transcripticm  laboratory  on 
Thursdays.  Some  teachers  like  to  call 
the  Thursday  transcripticMi  laboratory 
“cleanup  day.”  Yovur  students  will  like 
cleanup  day,  and  the  cold-note  ex¬ 
perience  is  very  practical. 

Transcription  Laboratory 

Each  day,  before  your  students  be¬ 
gin  to  transcribe,  briefly  discuss  any 
pimctuation,  spelling  and  layout  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  may  be  in  the  letters. 
Have  them  record  in  shorthand  any 
special  instructions  concerning  the 
letters,  such  as  the  number  of  carbons 
to  be  made  and  the  style  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

After  this  discussion  and  when 
transcription  begins,  time  the  tran¬ 
scription  laboratory,  informing  each 
student  of  his  elapsed  time  as  he 
finishes  his  work.  Be  sure  to  save 
the  last  few  minutes  of  each  period 
for  the  students  to  determine  their 
transcription  accuracy  and  rate.  In 
the  next  article  in  this  series,  I  shall 
discuss  the  steps  to  be  followed  by 
you  and  your  students  in  appraising 
the  work  of  the  transcription  labora¬ 
tory. 

Skill  Maintenance 

No  matter  how  exciting  you  make 
your  business  letter  transcription 
work,  and  even  though  your  students 
will  continue  to  evidence  growth  in 
transcription  power,  skill  losses  in 
shorthand  and  transcription-typing 
may  be  experienced  unless  you  take 
steps  to  thwart  them.  Mondays  are, 
therefore,  counterattack  days — days 
in  which  you  help  your  students  ex¬ 
tend  and  fortify  the  primary  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  skills.  Mondays  are 
best  for  this  kind  of  activity  because 
it  gets  the  week  off  to  a  high-level 
start  and  serves  as  a  happy  warmup 
for  the  transcription-laboratory  work 
that  follows. 

Pattern  your  shorthand  drill  on 
Mondays  after  the  skill  building  style 
you  use  in  your  second  semester 
shorthand  course.  Review  shorthand 
theory  and  principles,  brief  forms  and 
their  derivatives  and  useful  phrases 
through  spirited,  concerted  chalk¬ 
board  drill.  Have  your  students  spell 
and  pronounce,  spell  and  pronounce. 


Using  new  matter,  restore  and  extend 
dictation  skills  through  the  use  of 
the  stair-step  plan,  the  one-minute 
speed  builder  and  progressive  and 
spurt  dictation  discussed  in  an  earher 
article  in  this  series.  Use  short  letters 
and  repeat  them  at  accelerating 
speeds.  In  short,  s<iueeze  second  se¬ 
mester  shorthand  into  your  Mondays. 

Devote  about  one-half  of  your 
Monday  maintenance  period  to  re¬ 
storing  and  extending  transcription¬ 
typing  skills.  One  thing  must  be  un¬ 
derscored  here,  however:  aU  typing 
in  transcription  class  should  be  from 
shorthand  copy.  It  is  transcription- 
typing  skill,  transliteration,  that  you 
want  your  students  to  fortify;  you 
may,  therefore,  have  your  students 
type  from  shorthand  plates,  from 
shorthand  written  on  your  chalkboard 
or  from  their  self-written  notes.  Just 
make  certain  that  they  always  type 
from  shorthand. 

Almost  any  drill  you  like  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  a  typewriting  class  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  building  tran¬ 
scription-typing  competence.  Dictate 
sentences  from  your  typewriting  text 
for  your  students  to  write  in  short¬ 
hand.  Then  give  spurt  timings  of  12 
to  15  seconds  on  them.  Use  them 
for  calling-the-throw-of-the-carriage 
drills.  Use  sentences  and  short  para¬ 
graphs  for  one-minute  writings.  Dic¬ 
tate  sentences  stressing  punctuation, 
the  correct  typing  of  numbers  and 
symbols.  Give  spurt  timings  on  them. 

Alternate  your  emphasis  on  accur¬ 
acy  and  speed  in  transcription-typing 
as  you  would  in  any  regular  typing 
course.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  if  you  concentrate  on 
one,  the  other  will  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Nothing  ever  takes  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Work  on  accuracy,  of  course, 
but  never  at  the  complete  expense 
of  speed.  Work  on  speed,  too;  and 
do  it  before  sluggish  transcription¬ 
typing  habits  have  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  fixed. 

Variable-Line  Writing 

Use  variable-line  writing  to  main¬ 
tain  and  strengthen  transcription-typ¬ 
ing  accuracy  within  the  limits  of  re¬ 
spectable  speed.  Variable-line  writ- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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4.  The  Infinite  Capacity: 
The  Achievement  of  the  Ideal 


We  direct  our  efforts  at  the  beginning,  but  being 
once  undertaken,  they  guide  and  transport  us,  and 
we  must  follow  them.  —Montaigne 

Tj'  VEN  TO  THOSE  to  whom  shorthand  is  a  “duU”  sub- 
ject,  the  workings  of  young  John  Robert  Gregg’s 
mind  as  he  set  about  the  construction  of  his  system  must 
be  a  fascinating  study.  Nothing  was  too  great  for  him  to 
attempt,  nothing  too  small  for  his  searching  attention. 

He  began,  boy-like,  by  writing  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
the  words,  ‘‘Light-Line  PhOTiography."  Beneath  this  he 
set  down  a  list  of  all  the  things  he  thought  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  an  ideal  system.  Then  he  looked  again  at 
the  ten  basic  signs  that  were  all  he  had  to  play  with.  .  . 

By  the  use  of  shading  and  position-writing,  he  could 
more  than  treble  this  number.  But  these  were  expedients 
that  he  was  determined  to  avoid;  indeed,  they  were 
automatically  eliminated  by  Anderson  in  his  blueprint  for 
the  Ideal  Shorthand  and  by  Gregg’s  own  Seven  Basic 
Principles. 

There  remained  only  one  possibUity— the  writing  of 
the  signs  in  different  sizes  or  lengths,  i.e.,  long  and  short. 
It  was  a  natural  method  of  distinguishing  letters  and 


sounds,  one  to  which  the  hand  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  in  ordinary  writing.  Indeed,  as  Gregg 
himself  pointed  out  later,  some  of  the  Icmghand  letters, 
such  as  e  and  I,  are  wholly  distinguished  by  length  and 
others  mainly  by  variations  in  size. 

But  here  again  he  had  to  decide  what  sign  to  give  to 
what  soimd  and  to  work  out  similarities  or  afiBnities  in 
such  soimds.  And  before  he  could  do  that,  the  relative 
values  of  the  soimds  themselves  had  to  be  computed, 
so  that  the  most  frequent  should  be  represented  by  the 
most  facile  signs. 

He  knew  the  wisdom  of  learning  from  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  and  he  turned  again  to  the  history  of 
the  art,  studying  assiduously  the  methods  of  other  in¬ 
ventors,  going  back  to  the  earliest  times  and  carefully 
listing  all  those  similarities  that  represented  the  results 
of  centuries  of  practical  use— the  “survival  oi  the  fittest” 
in  shorthand  forms. 

He  took  specimens  of  prose  and  analyzed  them  scien¬ 
tifically,  counting  up  the  frequency  not  only  of  common 
words  but  of  syllables  and  sounds,  and  making  tables  of 
these  frequencies  for  study  and  comparison. 

He  divided  and  subdivided  the  alphabet  into  groups 
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of  letters  according  to  the  kinds  of  sounds  (labials,  co- 
alescents,  diphthongs,  aspirates,  etc.)  and  wwked  out  a 
set  of  averages,  comparing  this  with  the  results  achieved 
by  various  inventors  and  searching  for  inherent  weak¬ 
nesses.  He  found,  for  instance,  that  one  author  based  his 
system  on  a  given  maximum  of  so  many  vowel  sounds 
and  so  many  consonant  soimds,  whereas  another  gave 
quite  a  different  total;  that  certain  systems  provided 
characters  for  this  or  that  shade  of  soimd  but  not  for 
others;  that  some  signs  were  grouped  or  paired  in  one 
way  and  odiers  quite  differently,  each  author  claiming 
his  own  method  to  be  the  most  scientific. 

He  studied  painstakingly  the  number  of  times  that 
any  given  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  combined  within 
a  specified  piece  of  writing  and  worked  out  their  fre¬ 
quencies;  and  he  sought  patiently  for  means  of  econ¬ 
omizing  cm  his  still  too  scanty  shorthand  material.  *‘1 
worked  day  and  night,  devising  and  testing  alphabets,** 
he  said,  adding  with  ironic  modesty,  ‘It  was  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  pursuit!" 

At  last  he  was  ready  to  make  a  start  on  constructing 
his  own  alphabet.  He  began  by  following  the  lines  of 
all  his  predecessors,  i.e.,  by  first  trying  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  each  shorthand  character.  He  assigned  a  certain 
value  to  each  of  the  strokes — 100  for  this,  90  for  that, 
50  for  another,  and  so  on,  according  to  his  estimate  of 
their  facility  of  execution.  Then,  by  studying  earlier 
authors,  and  by  personal  investigation  and  testing,  he 
tried  to  discover  the  most  frequent  letters,  the  most 
frequent  sounds,  of  the  language.  He  found  that,  after 
he  had  assigned  certain  values  to  each  letter,  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  assign  to  the  most  common  letter  the 
character  to  which  he  had  given  the  highest  value;  and 
this  worked  out  throughout  the  entire  system. 

Fate  Takes  a  Hand 

But  at  this  point  there  came  a  dramatic  interruption 
—one  that  was  destined  to  affect  the  whole  future  of 
the  system  that  he  was  then  in  process  of  devising.  “It 
was,”  he  said  afterwards,  “as  if  Fate  itself  took  a  hand, 
and  in  a  most  peculiar  way.” 

The  fever  of  invention  was  on  him;  he  was  lost  to 
his  surroundings  and  caught  up  in  a  kind  of  spell.  And, 
as  psychologists  tell  us,  such  intense  concentration  can 
not  only  make  discoveries  but  can,  of  itself,  be  crea¬ 
tive.  So  it  happened  with  Gregg— and  it  began  with 
what  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  final  defeat. 

He  found  that  certain  of  his  shorthand  characters, 
when  joined  together,  formed  an  obtuse  angle,  which 
was  the  bugbear  of  all  systems  and  (Hie  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  speed.  At  once  he  was  faced  with  a 
problem  peculiar  to  his  own  invention.  His  system  was 
to  be  based  on  ordinary  longhand  writing — and  there 
are  no  obtuse  angles  in  longhand.  Therefore,  if  the 
“system  of  the  future”  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  and 
for  which  he  was  working,  was  indeed  to  be  “the 
distilled  essence  of  our  common  writing,”  obtuse  angles 
had  to  be  eliminated. 

But  how? 

The  only  way  seemed  to  be  to  provide  alternative 
signs  for  the  letters — and  where  were  these  alternatives 
to  be  found  in  a  script-hand  system?  The  material  was 
so  limited;  only  ten  signs  were  available  to  him. 


For  the  moment  he  almost  gave  up  in  despair.  Then 
the  answer  burst  like  a  light  upon  him. 

Brooding  over  his  problem,  he  had  dwelt  for  a 
moment  on  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  shorthand,  those 
lines  that  join  with  an  obtuse  angle  take  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  large  curves  when  written  speedily.  In 
other  words,  the  angle  is  obscured  or  lost  It  was  a 
(x>ntingency  inevitable  in  practice  and  one  that  had 
always  been  a  nightmare  to  inventors  and  shorthand 
writers  alike,  since  it  resulted  in  a  distortion  of  the 
characters  and  consequent  di£Bculty  in  transcribing.  But 
-suppose  this  obscuring  of  the  angle  were  to  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  system?  Suppose  the  cnirves 
made  by  fast  writing  were  to  be  adopted  as  signs  in 
tliemselvesF 

To  quote  Greggs  own  words:  “1  said  to  myself,  if 
tliat  is  the  tendency,  why  could  not  the  letters  be  so 
arranged  that  it  shall  happen  and  thus,  by  eliminating 
the  angle,  form  a  natural  (X)mbination?  And  this  started 
another  train  of  thought:  Should  not  the  entire  alpha¬ 
bet  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  facility  in  combina¬ 
tion — that  is,  should  not  the  characters  be  assigned  so 
that  the  most  frequent  combinations — not  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  letters— would  be  represented  by  facile  joinings? 
In  other  words,  the  letters  ought  not  to  be  assigned 
according  to  their  individual  values,  but  in  accordance 
with  their  facihty  in  joining  to  other  letters.” 

From  that  idea  came  the  discovery  of  an  entirely 
new  principle  in  shorthand — Blended  Consonants.  Never 
before  in  the  whole  history  of  the  art  had  this  natural 
blending  of  characters  been  a(xx}mphshed. 

It  meant,  of  course,  that  he  had  to  begin  all  over 
again,  recasting  his  tables  of  values  and  making  these 
combinations  the  basis  of  the  alphabet.  But  he  worked 
now  with  the  driving  enthusiasm  of  the  pioneer.  Here 
was  something  brand  new  that  he  was  going  to  give 
to  the  world,  something  that  would  create  a  sensation. 

The  first  assignment  was  the  downward  horizontal 
curve  to  r  and  I  and  the  curve  that  preceded  it  to  p  and 
b,  thus  providing  for  the  representation  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  pr,  pi,  br,  bl  in  their  natural  order  by  one  impulse 
of  the  pen. 

Working  morning,  noon  and  night,  the  young  inven¬ 
tor  gradually  built  up  the  ^tire  alphabet,  basing  his 
selection  of  the  ccmsonantal  signs  on  the  three  factors: 
curvilinear  motion,  the  elimination  of  the  obtuse  angle 
through  the  blending  principle  and  lineahty.  The  first 
two  of  these  factors,  though  simple,  natural  and  logical, 
were  absolutely  new  theories  in  shorthand  construction, 
and  he  had,  therefore,  no  precedent  to  guide  him.  He 
was  (X)mpelled  to  test  them  out  with  every  possible 
combination  of  letters  before  finally  allocating  the 
characters. 

One  Stroke,  Two  Letters 

All  the  while,  too,  he  had  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  expenditure  of  his  very  limited  material,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  must  economize  severely  yet  without  loss 
of  efiBciency.  In  doing  this,  he  discovered— as  had  other 
inventors  before  him— the  great  saving  to  be  effected  by 
the  pairing  of  related  consonants:  p,  b;  t,  d;  k,  g,  etc. 
It  enabled  him  to  express  two  letters  by  one  stroke— 
the  short  stroke  representing  the  short  sound  and  the 


IcKig  Stroke  the  long  sound.  Moreover,  this  distinction 
by  length  (instead  of  by  shading,  as  in  other  systems) 
enabled  him  to  form  pairs  for  the  upward  characters 
and  to  use  both  the  horizontal  straight  lines  and  hori¬ 
zontal  curves  for  frequently  recurring  pairs  of  letters, 
such  as  n  and  m,*f  and  1.  Here  the  gain  was  enormous 
in  both  material  and  efiectiveness,  since  it  brought 
into  constant  use  two  of  the  most  facile  shorthand 
characters  for  the  expression  of  very  frequent  soimds 
— characters,  moreover,  that  flowed  along  the  line,  thus 
avoiding  inefFectual  pen  movements. 

Incidentally,  it  wUl  be  noted  that,  from  the  outset, 
Gregg  was  concerned  not  only  with  the  building  up 
of  a  sound  and  logical  shorthand  system,  but  of  one 
that  would  respond  to  the  greatest  demands  in  high¬ 
speed  writing.  His  constant  concern  was  the  avoidance 
of  “unregistered"  movements  of  the  pen,  his  one  aim 
the  invention  of  the  most  facile  (and  therefore  most 
swift)  characters  and  joinings.  And  back  of  all  this  was 
the  need  to  ensure  that  all  such  characters  and  join¬ 
ings  could  be  written  with  a  pen  that  literally  skimmed 
over  the  paper,  barely  touching  it,  thus  justifying  the 
title  by  which  his  shorthand  was  first  known — Light-Line 
Phonography. 

The  powers  of  analysis  and  logical  deduction  that 
Gregg  brought  to  bear  on  the  construction  of  his  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  been  remarkable  in  one  of  mature  age 
and  experience.  In  a  youth  of  thirteen,  they  amounted 
to  sheer  genius. 

In  later  years  he  described,  stage  by  stage  and  in 
fascinating  detail,  how  this  work  was  done.  It  is  worth¬ 
while  to  quote  here  a  part  of  that  description: 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  wrote  (in  The  Principles  of 
Gregg  Shorthand),  “that  the  best  way  to  begin  an 
exposition  of  the  construction  of  the  alphabet  is  to  go 
back  to  the  foundation.  .  . 

“The  system  is  based,  primarily,  on  the  elements  of 
longhand  writing;  and  the  basis  of  longhand  writing  is  the 
oval  or  ellipse.  The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  analyze 
the  ellipse. 

“It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ellipse  If  you  write  the  g 

ordinary  longhand  letter  o,  and  dis-  /  ( 

sect  it,  you  will  see  that  it  is  com-  /  ^ 

posed  of  five  elements—  the  down- 
ward  curve,  the  turn  at  the  bottom, 
the  upward  curve,  the  small  circle  ^ 
or  oval  and  the  connecting  stroke. 

“Now  WTite  the  entire  alphabet  in  the  small  letters 
of  longhand,  and  count  the  letters  in  which  that  lower 
turn  (which  expresses  r  in  our  system)  is  to  be  found. 
You  will  find  that  the  lower  turn  occurs  in  no  less  than 
nineteen  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
exceptions  are  h,  /,  m,  n,  p,  s  and  z;  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  connecting  stroke  after  four  of  these 
letters  is  made  with  the  lower  turn.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  every  vowel-sign  in  longhand  contains  diat 
lower  turn;  and  in  two  of  them  (a  and  u)  it  occurs  twice. 
Furthermore,  the  connecting  stroke  after  every  vowel 
contains  it: 

- 7^=^ - ^6^ 


“Carry  the  inquiry  a  little  further,  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  first  two  elements  of  the  oval  or  ellipse 
occur  in  combination  in  nearly  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  and  in  all  vowels: 

C  C  U  U 

“I  do  not  think  I  need  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  this  analysis.  In  themselves 
they  furnish  an  acid  test  that  may  be  applied  to  any 
system  founded  on  the  longhand-movement  basis.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  keep  in  mind  two  points:  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  combination,  and  the  importance  of  the 
phonetic  pairs  of  letters.” 

Written  so  many  years  afterwards,  that  description 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  system  is  detached  and  objec¬ 
tive.  It  gives  no  indication  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  feverish 
excitement  in  which  the  young  author  worked,  the  feeling 
of  being  possessed  by  a  spirit  that  drove  him  on  relent¬ 
lessly  toward  the  goal  that  was  already  in  sight. 

He  went  on  to  allocate  the  other  characters,  each 
being  chosen  only  after  the  most  painstaking  tests  and 
computations:  the  upward  turn  in  die  longhand  signs 
for  m,  n,  p,  h,  z  to  k  and  g,  “because  these  letters 
are  much  less  frequent  than  r  or  T;  the  right  curve  of 
the  longhand  v  and  z  for  f  and  v,  thus  providing  for 
one  of  the  most  graceful  combinations  (fr,  fl,  vr,  vl)  in 
the  system;  the  straight,  downward  line  for  sh,  ch,  f, 
“the  tick  for  sh  being  a  mere  drop  of  the  pen,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  bookkeeper's  check 
mark”;  the  upward  straight  stroke  that  connects  the 
letters  of  a  longhand  word  for  t  and  d,  and  the  little 
upward  curve  for  th\  the  expression  of  n  by  a  short 
horizontal  stroke  and  m  by  a  long  horizontal  stroke, 
corresponding  to  die  difference  in  their  size  in  long- 
hand  and  to  the  length  of  the  sounds  of  these  letters. 
(He  had  previously  worked  out  that  n  had  more  than 
double  the  frequency  of  m,  and  therefore  decided 
that  n  should  be  expressed  by  a  short,  more  quickly 
written  sign  and  m  by  a  long  one.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  Gregg’s  problems  in  the 
construction  of  his  alphabet  was  to  allocate  die  sign 
for  s.  From  a  close  study  of  numerous  frequency 
tables,  he  foimd  that  *  was  not  only  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon  but  was  also'  constandy  appearing  in  conjunction 
with  every  other  letter.  It  therefore  required  a  sign 
that  combined  brevity  with  flexibility;  and,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  curvilinear  theory,  die  sign  should  be 
a  curve.  But  it  had  to  be  a  very  small  curve. 

Eventually  he  selected  the  two  downward  halves  of 
a  tiny  ellipse,  and  his  reasons  for  choosing  these  radier 
than  the  upward  halves  affords  yet  anodier  insight  into 
the  minute  care  with  which  he  worked  out  every  de¬ 
tail.  By  testing  and  experimenting,  he  found  that,  in 
writing  the  upward  curves,  the  pen  was  held  more 
rigidly,  thus  militating  against  speed,  and  that  the 
downward  cur^’■es  were  not  only  written  with  great 
flexibility  but  joined  easily  with  other  characters. 

He  had  now  provided  for  all  the  consonants.  There 
remained  only  the  vowels  and  what  he  himself  called 
"the  three  nondescripts,”  w,  y  and  h. 

As  far  as  w  was  concerned,  its  very  name  gave  it 


away.  Unknown  to  the  Greek  or  Latin  alphabets,  it  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  early  Latin  cursive  scripts  as  a  double  u 
(uti)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  single  letter,  represented 
by  15,  and  to  give  it  consonantal  value.  But  though  it 
commonly  serves  in  both  capacities,  Gregg  rightly  de¬ 
cided  that  it  belonged,  for  shorthand  purposes,  to  the 
vowel  family — as  also  did  y,  which  has  almost  the  same 
value  as  ee  and  can  be  compared  phonetically  to  i. 

On  the  other  hand,  h  was  a  real  problem.  It  has  been 
described  as  “that  most  imfortunate  derelict  in  shorthand, 
which  has  been  switched,  twisted  and  has  floundered 
around  ever  since  its  inception,  and  still  remains  un¬ 
couth."  Being  neither  a  consonant  nor  a  vowel,  it  fitted 
in  nowhere;  yet  it  could  not  be  ignored.  But,  left  over 
from  his  original  “raw  material,”  Gregg  had  the  dot;  and 
this  he  finally  assigned  to  the  outcast  letter,  which, 
being  “a  mere  breathing,”  might  be  omitted  in  many 
words  (e.g.,  “him,”  “happy,”  “hope,”  “heard”)  without 
danger  of  misreading. 

What  About  the  Vowels? 

Now,  at  last,  the  way  was  clear  for  considering  the 
representation  of  the  vowels;  and  here  he  was  to  hit  on 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  fruitful  of  all  the  factors 
in  the  construction  of  his  system — and  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blended  consonants,  to  make  an  entirely 
new  contribution  to  the  art  of  shorthand  invention. 

As  even  the  most  cursory  study  of  a  dictionary  shows, 
vowels  are  incomparably  more  frequent  than  consonants. 
Indeed,  one  writer  has  aptly  said  that,  while  consonants 
are  to  a  word  what  bones  are  to  the  body — the  large, 
strong  framework — vowels  are  the  flesh  that  covers  that 
body,  giving  it  form,  flexibility,  volume.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  seem  inevitable  that,  in  any  shorthand  system 
worthy  of  the  name,  die  vowels  should  be  given  special 
attention  and  should  be  joined  to  the  consonants  in  dieir 
natural  order. 

Gregg  found  that  joined  vowels  were,  in  fact,  used  in 
shorthand  systems  from  the  earliest  times— for  example, 
in  the  Tironian  Notes  used  to  report  the  orations  of 
Cicero— and  in  nearly  all  the  early  English  systems.  But 
the  method  of  vowel  expressimi  was  clumsy  and  inefii- 
cient;  in  other  words,  the  principle  was  right  but  the 
correct  application  of  it  had  not  been  discovered. 

What  was  perhaps  most  surprising  in  view  of  this  al¬ 
most  universal,  if  inadequate,  recognition  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  was  the  fact  that  certain  later  systems  used  dis- 
joined  vowel  signs  in  various  “positions”  and  even  omitted 
them  altogether  when  it  was  thought  that  they  could  be 
"guessed.” 

Gregg  knew  that  a  vowel  sound  was  often  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguishing  sound  in  a  word;  that,  when 
we  hsten  to  a  speaker,  we  hear  him  in  vowels  and  that 
the  consonants  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  heard  at  all. 
He  also  knew  that  writing,  like  speech,  should  be  simple, 
direct,  orderly  and  continuous.  To  him,  all  this  added  up 
to  one  obvious  fact:  the  stark  necessity  of  joined  vowels, 
inserted  in  dieir  proper  order. 

A  passicm  for  order  and  simplicity  was  the  driving 
force  behind  all  Gregg’s  work— and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
were  these  qualities  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
his  discovery  of  the  right  method  of  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vowel-expression. 


In  working  this  out,  he  consulted  his  sister  Faimy, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Although 
she  was  not  interested  in  shorthand,  Fanny  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  authority  on  phonetics  and  spent  much  time 
in  explaining  to  him  the  relationship  of  the  various  vowel 
sounds.  As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  he  divided 
these  into  four  groups  and  allocated  the  signs. 

But  in  using  his  material  (small  circles  and  hooks)  he 
introduced  a  radical  change  from  the  methods  of  pre¬ 
vious  inventors,  by  assigning  the  characters  in  accordance 
with  the  frequency-values  of  the  sounds  and  the  facility- 
values  of  the  material.  The  scientific  classification  of  the 
vowels,  besides  being  (like  the  blended  consonants) 
entirely  new  to  shorthand,  was  a  triumph  of  economy  in 
the  use  of  his  material.  He  had  contrived  to  express 
twelve  simple  sounds  by  only  four  signs,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  of  twelve  special  characters,  the  diphdiongs  being 
provided  for  by  the  union  of  the  vowel-signs  in  each 
case.  In  all,  he  had  now  saved,  for  both  vowels  and 
consonants,  some  nineteen  special  signs,  and  this  reduc¬ 
tion  was  of  very  great  significance.  The  relatively  few 
shorthand  signs  employed  meant,  for  the  student,  less 
mental  and  physical  effort  in  learning  them;  they  could 
be  memorized  more  easily  and  written  with  greater  speed 
because  recall  would  be  largely  automatic. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  this  simplicity  of  vowel¬ 
grouping  was  the  facflity  with  which  the  system  could 
be  adapted  to  foreign  languages.  This  facility  has  since 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of  for¬ 
eign  adaptations  and  by  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
Spanish  adaptation  by  the  U  S.  Government  in  the  high 
schools  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  said  that  genius  is  always  aware  of  itself;  and  we 
know  that  many  of  the  giants  of  art,  music  and  literature 
were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  possessed  great 
gifts.  If  John  Robert  Gregg  shared  that  awareness,  his 
innate  modesty  prevented  his  ever  acknowledging  it  But 
at  least  he  knew  that,  in  his  discovery  of  the  ri^t  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principle  of  joined  vowels,  he  had 
j  achieved  something  of  outstanding  importance.  This  was 
made  clear  in  one  of  his  earliest  advertising  pamphlets. 
Shorthand  for  the  Million,  in  which  he  stated: 

Circles,  hooks  and  loops  have  been  adopted  as  the  material 
suitable  for  the  representation  of  the  vowels.  This  principle 
was  first  laid  down  by  M.  Conen  de  Prepean,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  authors  of  modem  connective-vowel 
systems  as  the  most  natural  and  effective  method.  It  is  only 
in  the  assignment  of  this  material  that  most  connective-vowel 
schemes  differ,  and  experience  proves  that  in  this  respect 
“Light-Line"  has  a  very  decided  advantage  over  all  the  plans 
hitherto  published.  The  most  facile  signs  have  been  carefully 
assigned  to  the  representation  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
vowels  and  vice  versa,  hence  there  is  a  far  larger  percentage 
of  vowels  inserted  in  rapid  writing  than  in  any  other  method. 

The  significance  of  that  last  statement  could  hardly 
be  overestimated,  for  it  was  through  his  having  made  it 
possible  to  insert  so  large  a  percentage  of  vowels,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  speed  or  legibility  (indeed,  with  an  increase 
of  both)  that  he  was  able  to  develop  yet  another  of  the 
many  novel  and  invaluable  features  of  his  system— the 
now  famous  Abbreviating  Principle. 

Abbreviation  is  the  soul  of  shorthand.  As  shorthand  is 
itself  a  brief  form  of  writing,  so  abbreviation  is  a  short 


form  of  shorthand.  It  represents  the  hard  core  of  that 
economy  of  efiFort  aimed  at  by  every  shorthand  inventor; 
and  its  successful  application  must,  in  the  end,  depend 
on  the  flexibility  of  the  system  concerned. 

To  state  what  should  now  be  obvious:  If  a  shorthand 
system  is  based  on  the  omission  of  vowels,  and  on  the 
writing  of  words  as  consonantal  skeletons,  it  is  manifestly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  whittle  down  these  already 
emasculated  forms  with  an  assembly  of  rules  to  guide 
one  toward  successful  identification.  When,  however,  the 
vowels  are  included  in  the  natural  order  and  the  fimda* 
mental  outline  would  therefore  be  complete  when  “writ¬ 
ten  out,”  the  question  of  abbreviation  is  reduced  to  an 
essential  simplicity,  and  the  support  of  guiding  rules  be¬ 
comes  largely,  if  not  entirely,  unnecessary. 

The  secret  of  the  development  of  the  abbreviating 
principle  in  Gregg  Shorthand  lies,  as  we  have  indicated, 
in  the  scientific  grouping  of  its  joined  vowels.  This  makes 
abbreviation  as  natural  as  is  the  branch  to  a  tree.  “The 
natural  way  to  abbreviate  our  words  in  the  spelling,” 
said  Thomas  Anderson  in  his  History  of  Shorthand,  “is  to 
give  the  first  portion  of  them  accurately.”  In  Gregg 
Shorthand  this  is  not  only  possible  and  easy — it  is  also 
infallible  in  practice.  Nor  is  that  abbreviation  confined  to 
such  simple,  everyday  words  as  neces (sary),  /imm  (cial), 
tnag(azme)  or  equiv (aleni) .  It  extends  no  less  effi¬ 
ciently  to  the  longest  words,  thanks  to  the  ingenious  sys¬ 
tem  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  Gregg  built  up.  And  its 
practical  application  is  so  natmal  and  easy  that,  as  Gregg 
himself  said,  writers  give  it  no  more  thought  than  they 


do  the  turning  of  an  electric  light  switch.  It  is  not  just 
an  additional  feature  or  an  arbitrary  afterthought;  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  Gregg 
system. 

The  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  abbreviating  in  writing 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  evidenced  by  the  system  in  actual 
practice.  Charles  Lee  Swem,  who,  at  nineteen  years  of 
age,  won  the  World  Shorthand  Championship  at  240 
words  a  minute,  wrote  in  the  Gregg  Writer: 

We  have  inherent  in  the  system  itself  principles  of  abbrevia¬ 
tion  that  can  be  applied  almost  automatically.  I  have  frequently 
had  the  experience  of  finding  in  my  notes  phrases  and  short¬ 
cuts  that  I  had  never  before  employed,  that  I  had  never  even 
thought  of,  but  which  I  had  used  unconsciously.  Nor  have  they 
ever  given  me  trouble  in  reading  back,  even  when  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  have  followed  so  faithfully  the  methods 
of  abbreviation  provided  in  the  system  that  they  are  recogniz¬ 
able  immediately  for  what  they  are— abbreviation  by  principle. 

.  .  .  The  basis  of  any  short-cut  must  be  rooted  deeply  in  the 
fundamentals  the  system  or  it  is  useless  as  an  aid  to  speed. 
The  mind  under  stress  will  always  return  to  fundamentals,  as 
every  fast  shorthand  writer  has  learned. 

With  the  classification  and  grouping  of  the  vowels, 
along  with  the  buUding-up  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes 
and  the  analogical  word-beginnings  and  endings,  John 
Robert  Gregg’s  great  work  was  done.  It  now  remained  to 
be  seen  what  success  it  would  achieve  and  what  eflFect 
it  would  have  on  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  art  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  fife.  We  have  already  in¬ 
dicated,  in  Part  2  of  this  series,  the  depth  and  breadth 
that  success  and  that  effect. 


THE  AUTHOR’S  FINAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

IT  WAS  one  of  John  Robert  Gregg’s  closest  friends,  the  celebrated  American 
writer  and  publicist  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  once  characterized  genius  as  “the 
power  to  do  the  right  thing  the  first  time”— and  that  may  surely  be  taken  as 
the  keynote  of  Dr.  Gregg’s  career. 

His  contribution  to  history  was  unique:  He  focused  the  world’s  attention  on 
a  hitherto  indifferently  regarded  subject.  He  raised  the  “Cinderella  of  the  Arts” 
to  a  status  it  had  never  before  known,  brought  it  to  hfe  from  the  musty  tomb  of 
tradition,  endowed  it  with  artistic  beauty  and  created  for  it  a  burning  enthusiasm 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  who  automatically  became  his  own  most  valued 
propagandists. 

That  contribution  is  integral  to  education  as  it  is  to  shorthand  history.  It 
can  never  be  ignored;  and  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps— the  future 
improvers  and  inventors  of  shorthand— must  begin  where  he  left  off. 

He  was  greater  than  he  knew  and,  in  his  innate  modesty,  he  would  have 
been  genuinely  embarrassed  if  he  had  guessed  the  half  of  his  greatness.  He 
moved  quietly  and  unobtrusively  along  his  way,  and  his  final  passing  was  no 
less  quiet  and,  relatively,  unnoticed.  But,  though  he  may  sometimes  be  temporarily 
forgotten  amid  the  din  of  great  world  events,  the  time  must  inevitably  come 
when  his  name  will  be  recalled  and  set  high  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 

His  whole  life  was  pregnant  with  a  sense  of  destiny;  he  seemed  to  have 
been  marked  down,  from  childhood,  to  follow  the  path  that  eventually  brought 
him  fame  and  fortune.  It  was  a  life  dedicated  to  shorthand  as  a  priest  is 
dedicated  to  his  religion;  and  in  this  sense  alone  he  must  stand  as  imique 
in  the  annals  of  the  world’s  great  men. 


FOR  EFFECTIVE  SHORTHAND  TEACHING  (continued  from  page  28) 


R 

ing  capitalizes  on  the  psychological 
advantages  inherent  in  guided  or 
paced  typewTiting  but  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  your  students  use  previ¬ 
ously  counted  material;  it  may  be 
employed  with  any  material,  includ¬ 
ing  your  students’  self-written  notes. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  your  students 
establish  safe,  comfortable,  but  re¬ 
spectable,  cruising  transcription-typ¬ 
ing  rates  within  which  they  can 
maintain  precise  control.  This  is  done 
by  pacing  them  to  reach  for  highest 
levels  of  maximum  transcription-typ¬ 
ing  speed  through  a  series  of  easy- 
to-achieve  interim  line  goals. 

Here  is  one  way  in  which  you  can 
employ  variable-line  writing: 

Have  your  students  select  some 
shorthand  material  from  their  own 
notes  or  from  plated  notes.  Give  them 
time  to  read  the  material  carefully 
to  make  certain  there  are  no  unfore¬ 
seen  spelling  or  punctuation  hazards 
in  it.  Direct  your  sttidents  to  set  their 
margin  stops  for  a  10-word  (50- 
space)  line.  Instruct  them  that  on 
your  signal,  “Ready,  ty'pe,”  they 
should  try  to  type  a  line  of  50  spaces 
as  marked  by  their  margin  stops  be¬ 
fore  you  call,  “line.”  You  will  call 
the  signal,  “line,”  at  preselected, 
convenient  fractions  of  a  minute  to 
pace  them.  Their  objective  is  to  try 
to  keep  ringing  the  warning  bell  on 
their  machines  at  the  end  of  each 
line  at  or  before  your  signal. 

When  the  students  are  consistently 
able  to  type  a  50-space  (10-word) 
line  of  writing  with  precision  at  or 
before  your  signals  for  a  minute  or 
more,  step  up  the  goal  by  having 
them  set  their  margin  stops  for  a 
12- word  (60-spaee)  line.  Again  they 
will  attempt  to  type  their  lines  to 
ring  the  bell  at  or  before  your  pac¬ 
ing  signal.  This  time,  however,  they 
will  be  typing  approximately  two  ad¬ 
ditional  words  (10  strokes)  per  line 
before  the  end-of-the-line  bell  will 
ring. 

When  your  students  are  consistent¬ 
ly  able  to  type  a  60-space  line  with 
precise  control,  step  up  the  goal 
again  by  having  them  set  their  mar¬ 
gin  stops  for  a  14-word  (70-space) 
line.  Proceed  with  tire  pacing  as  be¬ 
fore. 


By  holding  the  time  for  your  sig¬ 
nals  constant  at  some  convenient  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  minute,  say  20  seconds, 
your  students  may  lengthen  their 
lines  of  typing  (increase  their  goals) 
on  an  individual  basis  rather  than  a 
group  basis.  Some  students,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  be  striving  for  a  12- 
word  line  with  precise  control  each 
20  seconds  while  others  are  working 
on  a  10-word  line  or  a  14-word  line. 
Variable-line  writing  has  provisions 
for  individual  diflFerences  on  skill 
built  right  into  it. 

When  all  your  students  are  tran¬ 
scription-typing  on  the  maximum 
length  line  within  your  signals,  the 
next  step  is  to  decrease  the  time 
for  each  hne.  Direct  your  students 
to  change  their  margin  stops  back 
to  a  50-space  line  and  begin  the  drill 
again  using  a  shorter  time  interval. 
The  table  below  shows  some  con¬ 
venient  intervals  for  your  signals 
and  the  transcription-words-a-minute 
(twam)  demanded  by  these  signals. 

Scribble  Typing 


the  extra  line  drill  each  student  is 
to  type  all  the  one-minute  timed 
writings  directly  over  the  previous 
writings,  stretching  the  distance  he 
can  type  into  a  new  line  as  much 
as  possible  with  each  writing  until 
he  Bnally  has  added  an  extra  com¬ 
plete  hne  of  writing  beyond  his  very 
first  attempt. 

Repeat  the  one-minute  timings  un¬ 
til  every  student,  or  almost  all  of 
them,  have  added  an  extra  line  of 
typing.  This  will  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  words  a  minute  in  their 
gross  transcription-typing  rate. 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  as 
many  students  as  can  have  pushed 
their  transcription-typing  rate  up  ten 
or  more  words  a  minute  by  adding 
the  extra  line,  have  them  space  to 
a  clean  area  on  their  papers  to  re¬ 
peat  typing  the  practiced  material 
without  timing  until  it  can  be  typed 
within  some  error  ceiling  that  you 
select,  say,  not  more  than  one  error. 
Urge  each  stud^t  to  type  as  slowly 
as  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  your 
error  ceiling  requirement. 


To  build  speed,  a  scribble  typing 
drill  is  very  easy  to  administer  and 
students  find  it  motivating  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  Here  is  how  it  works: 

Have  your  students  select  some 
shorthand  material  from  their  own 
notes  or  from  plated  notes  and  read 
it  carefully  to  make  certain  that  there 
are  no  spelling  or  punctuation  haz¬ 
ards  in  it.  Then  have  them  adjust 
their  margin  stops  for  a  10-word  (50- 
space)  line.  Administer  a  one-minute 
writing.  Have  each  student  note  the 
number  of  lines  he  has  typed.  If  he 
wants  to  figure  his  rate,  he  may  do 
so  by  counting  the  number  of  lines 
and  multiplying  by  ten;  but  the  rate 
is  unimportant  in  tiiis  drill. 

Next,  have  each  student  roll  back 
the  paper  in  his  machine  so  that  it  is 
p>ositioned  for  retyping  directly  over 
(superimposed  on)  the  writing  he 
has  just  completed.  Explain  that  in 


Measurement  and  Self-Appraisal 

If  it  is  important  that  your  students 
maintain  and  extend  their  primary 
skills  in  shorthand  and  transcription¬ 
typing  through  challenging  drills  and 
exercises  on  Mondays,  it  is  just  as 
important  that  they  continuously  ap¬ 
praise  their  gains  in  these  funda¬ 
mentals  and  in  transcription  power  as 
evidenced  in  the  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  transcription-ex¬ 
periences  work.  The  choice  of  Fri¬ 
days  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
seems  to  be  not  only  a  logical  one 
but  an  overwhelming  favorite  among 
students  and  teachers.  Next  month’s 
article  will  discuss  what  you  might 
do  on  Fridays  and,  another  import¬ 
ant  and  central  problem  in  measur¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  transcription 
achievement,  the  transcript — what  to 
do  with  iti 
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EXPLORATORY  COURSE 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

a  few  instances,  it  will  not.  For  nu¬ 
merous  reasons,  none  of  them  sound, 
a  student  will  occasionally  insist  on 
scheduling  a  subject,  disregarding  my 
advice.  These  are  the  only  failiues  we 
have  in  Shorthand  I,  Typing  I  and 
Bookkeeping  I. 

Our  records  show  that,  if  a  student 
does  not  learn  and  produce  in  the 
nine-week  period  of  shorthand  or 
bookkeeping,  he  does  not  learn  or 
produce  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Typing  skill,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  developed  and  improved  by  addi¬ 
tional  correct  practice  in  the  period 
between  completion  of  exploratory 
typing  and  the  beginning  of  Typing  I. 

All  in  all,  our  business  exploratory 
course  accomphshes  these  objectives: 

1.  It  provides  each  student  with  a 
tr>’out  experience  in  shorthand,  typing 
and  bookkeeping. 

2.  It  provides  each  student  with 
some  knowledge  of  business,  business 
terminology,  commimication,  trans¬ 
portation  and  banking  services. 

3.  It  provides  the  'eacher  vdth  an 
opportunity  to  discover  and  explore 
students’  aptitudes  and  interests. 

4.  It  provides  counseling  opportun¬ 
ities,  so  that  each  student  receives 
assistance  in  evaluating  his  interests 
and  abilities  with  a  view  toward  mak¬ 
ing  an  intelligent  choice  of  subjects  in 
the  business  education  curriculum. 

5.  It  eliminates  practically  all  the 
failures  in  Shorthand  I,  Typing  I  and 
Bookkeeping  I. 

6.  It  relieves  some  students  of  the 
frustrating  and  disappointing  experi¬ 
ence  of  failing  a  major  subject  or 
subjects  in  the  11th  grade. 

7.  It  provides  the  11th  grade  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  a  fairly  homogeneous 
group  of  students. 

8.  It  utilizes  the  typing  room  to  the 
maximum  extent. 

9.  It  aids  the  administration  in 
scheduling.  (There  are  seldom  any 
dropout  or  transfer  requests.) 

10.  It  creates  good  will  between 
home  and  school. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  confronted, 
year  after  year,  with  failures  and 
“lost  causes,”  you  can  do  something 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Discuss  the 
matter  with  your  co-workers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  then  plan  and  institute  a 
business  exploratory  course.  It  will 
provide  the  solution  to  many  of  your 
problems. 


TYPING 


Electric  Key  Notes 

The  first  day.  At  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  last  summer,  15  educa¬ 
tional  secretaries  sat  down  at  electric  typewriters  for  a  week’s  course  in 
Key  Notes.  Their  goal— the  accurate  typing  of  first  drafts. 

At  the  end  of  30  minutes,  fingers  were  Peking  the  electric  carriage  return 
and  tab  keys,  arms  and  wrists  remained  motionless  and  in  many  cases  there 
was  a  noticeable  lowering  of  the  finger  action. 

Practice  material  was  previewed  by  dictating  the  words  with  difficult 
letter  combinations  and  short  phrases  directly  to  the  typewriter.  Each  was 
typed  repeatedly  until  the  new  one  was  dictated.  This  preview  was  not 
written  on  the  chalkboard  because  these  girls  needed  practice  in  typing 
from  a  stimulus  other  than  printed  copy.  To  many  it  was  a  new  experience. 

Sentences  varying  in  length  from  10  to  16  words  were  dictated.  Students 
listened  to  the  entire  sentence;  then  they  typed.  It  was  amazing  how  quickly 
these  experienced  secretaries  expanded  their  word  retention  skill. 

Five  frequently  misspelled  words  were  placed  on  the  chalkboard.  Orally, 
students  made  up  sentences  containing  these  words.  a  conc'.iding  drill 
for  the  first  lesson,  each  member  of  the  class  compo.‘.cd  five  sentences  using 
the  words  from  the  list  and  typed  her  own  sentences  accuiatcly. 

The  warmup.  Each  day  began  with  a  similar  warmup:  some  straight  copy, 
dictation  to  the  typewriter  and  short  cuts  few:  faster  production.  Because 
some  of  the  girls  had  not  used  an  electric  typewriter  before,  the  short  cuts 
included  the  crowding  and  spreading  of  letters,  using  the  partial  carriage 
return  for  addressing  envelopes  and  imderscoring  backwards. 

The  thinking  exercise.  This  was  popular.  For  example,  the  girls  typed  the 
following  paragraph,  substituting  a  girl  for  a  man  and  making  all  the 
necessary  changes: 

Now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who  is  given  duties  he  dislikes.  He  avoids  doing 

them,  puts  them  off  and,  when  he  does  them,  he  is  likely  to  be  careless. 

Let  him  do  the  work  he  enjoys. 

Or  they  were  instructed  to  tyipe  a  paragraph  doubling  the  quantities  given. 
This  was  a  tricky  one:  many  were  tempted  to  double  the  date,  too. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  order  25  more  of  your  new  2-part  units.  We  need 

15  miniature  models.  Please  move  our  delivery  date  up  to  March  3. 

Retention  drills.  The  word  retention  drills  were  expanded  to  include  com¬ 
plete  letters.  A  sample: 

Dear  Sue,  It  is  Joe’s  desire  that  we  meet  at  3  p.m.  Can  you  meet  us  then? 

He  does  not  want  to  have  a  meeting  without  you. 

Such  letters  formed  the  basis  for  two  drills.  First,  the  girls  listened  to  the 
entire  letter,  then  typed  it.  Next,  they  typed  their  own  replies. 
Concluding  assignments.  Copies  of  actu^  letters  written  in  educational 
offices  were  used  as  a  basis  for  improved  commimications.  The  girls  rewrote 
them,  endeavoring  to  type  their  first  drafts  accurately.  They  were  allowed 
to  retype  the  letter  if  necessary,  but  few  had  to  take  this  privilege. 

In  the  last  session,  four  sets  of  circumstances  were  given  around  which 
letters  were  to  be  composed.  A  sample  assignment: 

Write  a  letter  to  a  new  member  of  the  faculty.  Mention  these  facts  in  the  letter: 

1.  Faculty  meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  in  September  at  eleven  o’clock. 

2.  There  will  be  a  luncheon  in  the  cafeteria  at  12:30  p.m. 

3.  Department  heads  will  meet  with  department  members  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  The  reception  and  social  hour  at  7:30  p.m. 

Evaluation.  Probably  the  best  evaluation  of  the  course  and  its  usefulness 
was  expressed  by  one  of  the  secretaries  when  she  v^nrote:  “Both  my  typing 
and  thought  processes  have  improved.”  This  was  a  one- week  course.  For 
greater  facility  in  Key  Note  skill,  it  would  be  better  to  extend  the  course 
to  two  weeks,  even  for  the  experienced  secretary. 
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of  their  courses  for  handicapped 
learners  as  "extra-training  courses." 
It  took  less  than  a  year  for  the  aflSrm- 
ative  attitude  to  make  itself  felt  .  .  . 
in  the  teachers,  too. 

HANDICAP  CONTEST.  A  county 
supervisor  in  Idaho  led  his  typing 
and  shorthand  teachers  to  agree  to  a 
monthly  contest  based  on  class  aver¬ 
ages.  Each  new  month’s  contest  was 
weighted  with  “handicaps”  diat  gave 
even  the  poorest  class  a  chance  equal 
to  that  of  the  best.  Within  three 
months  the  contests  had  hopped  be¬ 
yond  the  columns  of  the  school  pa¬ 
pers  into  the  pubUc  press.  Finding, 
naturally  enough,  that  spelling  and 
punctuation  were  hampering  some 
shorthand  students,  the  English  teach¬ 
ers  of  two  schools  got  in  the  act  to 
reinforce  the  shorthand  teacher.  Stock 
in  the  county’s  business  education 
program  rose  rapidly. 

CHALLENGE  CONTESTS.  A 
Vermont  principal  of  a  highly  aca¬ 
demic  school  accidentally  boosted 
business  education:  He  administered 
an  unannouniced,  long  spelling  test  to 
his  seniors  a  month  before  graduation. 
The  business  students,  including  a 
number  of  transcription  and  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  students  (who  were 
probably  die  only  seniors  in  the  school 
then  paying  dose  attenticHi  to  spell¬ 
ing),  walked  o£F  with  all  the  honors. 

In  an  Ohio  school,  business  stu¬ 
dents  challenged  all  others  to  a  con¬ 
test  in  word  division.  Naturally,  they 
wc»i!  A  business  student  dub  in  New 
Jersey  sponsored  a  “mental  math” 
contest  and  showed  that  business- 
mathematics  students  knew  more 
“practical”  mathematics  than  did  stu¬ 
dents  in  geometry  and  trigonometry 
classes  (who  had  not  had  much  prac¬ 
tice  in  using  aliquots,  discoimt  short 
cuts,  etc.). 

Anything  that  establishes  a  higher 
degree  of  quality  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  than  in  other  departments  is  ob¬ 
viously  good  public  rdations  for  busi¬ 
ness  education.  On  such  things  is  en¬ 
rollment  biiilt. 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS.  One 
of  the  maladroit  acts  of  which  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  have  been  guilty  in 
some  schools  is  charging  guidance 
counselors  with  everything  from  de¬ 
liberate  sabotage  of  business  courses 


to  downright  ignorance  of  what  the 
business  courses  are. 

A  cheerier  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  if  problem  it  is,  was  developed 
in  a  South  Carolina  school  when  the 
three  business  teachers  met  with  the 
guidance  counsdors  for  lunch  daily 
for  a  week  to  discuss  (a)  what  infor¬ 
mation  the  business  teachers  could 
make  available  in  useful  form  to  the 
counselors  and  (h)  on  what  bases 
the  counselors  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  students.  One  result  was  the 
preparation,  as  individual  projects  of 
office-  and  secretarial-practice  stu¬ 
dents,  of  loose-leaf  notebooks  con¬ 
taining  duplicated  descriptions  of  the 
school’s  business  courses  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  careers  in  the  community  for 
which  the  courses  provided  training. 
A  “new  edition”  is  provided  each 
spring,  with  up-to-date  information 
about  new  courses,  salary  changes, 
and  so  on. 

In  a  Louisiana  school  in  which  the 
principal  invited  teachers  to  suggest 
discussion  topics  for  the  year’s  fac¬ 
ulty  meetings,  the  business  teachers 
gently  suggested  a  once-a-month  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  services  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  school  had  to  ofiFer  (De¬ 
cember)  to  superior  children,  (Jan- 
nuary)  to  average  'duldren  and  (Feb¬ 
ruary)  to  handicapped  learners.  The 
business  teachers,  loaded  for  bear, 
used  the  series  for  a  diplomatic  orien¬ 
tation  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
faculty. 

BULLETIN  BOARDS.  When  the 
Conant  reports,  with  their  recom¬ 
mendations  for  shorter  periods,  and 
more  of  them,  led  to  new  schedules 
in  a  Washington  school  system,  each 
room  had  to  be  used  for  at  least  one 
study  period;  the  business  teachers 
went  into  a  huddle  and  came  up  with 
the  most  public  -  relations  -  minded 
bulletin  boards  imaginable.  First 
they  presented  a  round  of  dramatic 
“How  you  learn  shorthand”  or  typing 
or  bookkeeping  or  whatever  was  gen¬ 
erally  taught  in  the  business  room. 
Then  they  presented  a  round  of  dis¬ 
plays  on  “What  you  learn  in  .  .  .” 
followed  later  by  displays  on  “The 
careers  that  grow  from  ...”  All  proved 
most  persuasive. 

An  Indiana  business  college  main¬ 
tains  a  large  map  of  its  county  in  a 
glass  case  in  a  main  corridm*;  each 
time  a  graduate  gets  a  position,  a  flag 
bearing  his  name  and  firm  is  posted 
on  the  map— it  fairly  bristles  with  flags, 
promise  and  hope. 


Similarly,  a  parochial  hi^  school 
in  suburban  Chicago  has  a  Cook 
County  map;  and  the  springtime 
laimching  of  interviews  and  job  ac¬ 
ceptances  makes  the  display  a  point 
of  interest  and  daily  inspection  by 
nearly  every  student  in  the  school. 

STYLE  SHOW.  In  some  high 
schools  in  wealthy  communities,  the 
social  attitude  toward  business  stu¬ 
dents  has  been  unhealthy.  In  one 
such  Wisconsin  high  schoefl,  the 
business  teachers  —  led  by  one  who 
had  for  a  time  taught  in  one  of  the 
famous  Katharine  Cibbs  schools— con¬ 
ducted  in  all  business  courses  on  all 
grade  levels  a  sort  of  social-finesse 
campaign.  It  covered  such  things  as 
manners,  courtesy,  etiquette,  poise, 
conversation,  voice,  walking,  groom¬ 
ing,  dressing.  Business  seniors  came 
to  school  in  the  second  semester 
“dressed  for  an  interview,”  therefore 
the  best  dressed  in  the  school.  'The 
receptionist  in  the  office-practice  room 
and  the  student  clerks  in  the  school 
and  departmental  c^ce  dressed  like 
on-the-way-up  office  employees.  The 
business  student  club  reinforced  the 
campaign  with  style  shows,  record¬ 
ing  sessions,  grooming  exhibits,  etc., 
in  their  monthly  meetings.  The  cam¬ 
paign  resolutely  culminated  in  a 
dance  the  equal  of  any  of  the  other 
school  proms.  The  following  year  no 
campaign,  as  such,  was  needed:  The 
pattern  for  business  students  had  been 
set  on  the  highest  plane  in  the  school. 

PERSONAL-USE  COURSES.  The 
popularity  of  personal  typing  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  potentially  strong  point  of 
in-school  public  relations  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  department.  One  Nebraska  high 
school,  offering  a  low-standards  ver¬ 
sion  of  personal  typing,  found  that 
the  coiu^  was  damaging  the  prestige 
of  business  education;  the  course  had 
such  an  easy-and-unimportant  aura 
about  it  that  naturally  students  gained 
a  similar  impression  in  regard  to  other 
courses  in  the  department.  So,  the 
school  stiffoied  its  personal  -  use 
course,  making  the  standards  some¬ 
what  higher  than  those  in  the  regular 
vocational  coiu^  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  class  periods.  ’The 
course  took  on  a  new  atmosphere, 
one  of  quality,  and  so  became  a  b 't- 
ter  “sample”  of  what  one  got  in  a 
business  course. 

The  advent  of  Gregg  Notehand, 
with  its  marked  appeal  for  college- 
bound  upperclassmen,  provides  a 
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parallel  situation.  Teachers  will  be 
working  with  superior,  discerning 
learners.  By  their  evaluation  of  this 
new  “sample”  of  business  education, 
they  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
will  be  influenced  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  whole  business  curriculum. 
Whether  the  Gregg  Notehand  course 
results  in  a  shining  new  status  for  the 
vocational  shorthand  program  will 
depend  on  the  personal  businesslike¬ 
ness,  the  standards  and  the  pace  of 
progress  that  the  teacher  of  the  course  . 
imparts  to  it 

In  all  these  instances  of  basic  pub¬ 
lic  relations  within  the  school,  the 
essentials  already  mentioned  stand 
out:  Someone  has  to  exercise  leader¬ 
ship,  has  to  make  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  business  education.  The  effort  has 
to  be  sustained,  continuous.  The  ef¬ 
fort  has  to  be  based  on  genuine 
quality. 

IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  purpose  of  campaign-style  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  the  classroom  is  to 
show  the  business  student,  honestly, 
what  wonderful  training  he  is  getting, 
to  show  him  this  so  clearly  that  he 
can  be  proud  and  will  “bring  in  more 
customers.” 

The  purpose  of  campaign-style  pub¬ 
lic  relations  within  the  school  is  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dent  body— and  through  them  all  the 
coming  brothers  and  sisters  and  cous¬ 
ins— how  truly  wonderful  are  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  business  education. 
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What  happens  to  C  students?  An  article 
by  that  title  (in  the  March,  1961,  issue  of  Changing  Times)  raises  some 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered,  lest  we  lose  sight  of  some  important 
considerations  in  this  era  when  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  academically 
gifted  and  the  highly  creative  and  talented  students.  “The  A  student  goes 
to  college  and  the  E  student  flunks  out,  but  what  happens  to  C  students?” 
ask  the  editors.  A  sage  teacher  with  many  years  of  experience  once  gave 
me  an  answer  to  that  very  questi(Hi.  Said  she,  “I  used  to  worry  terribly 
over  my  C  students  until  I  discovered  over  the  years  that  my  A  students 
made  teachers  and  my  C  students  made  money.”  Then  she  went  on  to 
point  out  many  examples  of  former  students  of  hers  who  had  made  far 
more  than  money,  beaming  not  only  prosperous  individuals  but  capable 
and  successful  citizens— often  distir,  guished  business  and  professional  men. 
But  that  was  back  in  the  days  when  a  C  student  could  enter  college— even 
medical  school— about  as  easily  as  tiie  A  student,  provided  he  wanted  to. 
And  he  had  a  good  chance  of  finishhig  (with  C  grades,  perhaps). 

1  thought  of  those  examples  as  1  read  the  closing  lines  of  the  article. 
“Many  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  accountants  and  executives  have  IQ's 
that  are  average  or  only  slightly  higher.  The  world,  in  fact,  is  well  populated 
with  successful,  happy  and  highly  valuable  former  C  students.” 

‘  “What  chance  does  the  average  student  have?  Can  he  hope  to  get  into 
college?  Would  he  get  through?  What  kind  of  career  can  he  succeed  in? 
Does  the  future  belong  only  to  those  who  get  high  marks?”  Does  the  average 
student  ask  himself  these  questions— especially  that  last  one?  What  happens 
to  him  as  a  person— to  his  confidence,  to  his  belief  in  himself— as  he  seeks 
the  answer?  Teachers  need  to  think  about  such  things. 

What  happens  to  your  C  students?  Do  you  know?  Have  you  run 
any  follow-up  studies  lately  to  find  out?  The  results  of  such  studies  might 
make  a  difference  in  what  and  how  we  teach. 

Mrs.  Donalda  Warner,  who  teaches  at  Everett  High  School  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  was  concerned  enough  over  what  happened  to  her  C  students  to 
make  a  simple  survey  recently.  Said  Donna  one  night  in  a  graduate 
seminar  I  was  conducting,  “I’m  growing  concerned  over  this  business  of 
‘Don’t  worry  about  your  C  students  in  shorthand,  because  they  11  never  use 
it  anyway.  Only  the  good  students  will  get  jobs  requiring  shorthand.’  ”  She 
went  on:  “I  just  don’t  believe  that.  I  even  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
perhaps  more  of  my  C  students  land  in  jobs  requiring  shorthand  than  do 
the  good  ones.  So  often,  the  C  students  apply  for  jobs  in  smaller  o£Bces 
where  they  do  everything.  Most  of  my  students  don’t  go  on  to  college; 
they  go  right  to  work.”  “Why  don’t  you  run  a  follow-up  study  and  find  out 
what  happens?”  I  suggested  quickly.  (The  old  “Strike  while  the  iron’s 
hot”  apphes  even  at  graduate  level.)  So  Donna  did. 

She  surveyed  all  the  students  who  had,  made  either  A  or  C  in  the  fourth 
semester  of  “Shorthand  and  Transcription”  for  the  past  five  years.  It  turned 
out  that  Donna  was  right— the  per  cent  using  shorthand  in  the  C  group 
was  almost  as  large  as  that  in  the  A  group.  In  numbers,  about  twice  as 
many  C  students  were  using  shorthand,  since  the  number  of  C  students 
had  been  about  double  that  of  the  A  students.  “I’m  certainly  going  to 
work  harder  with  my  C  students,”  said  Donna.  “And  I  need  to  learn  a 
lot  more  about  how  to  help  my  slower  shorthand  studentsl” 

Wh-at  will  happen  to  our  C  students  in  tomorrow's  world?  Will  they  be 
successful,  happy  and  highly  valuable  individuals?  What  part  will  we  play 
in  helping  them  to  become  so? 


DIFFERENT  GOALS.  But  the 
purpose  of  campaign-style  public  re¬ 
lations  in  behalf  of  business  education 
outside  the  school  is  more  diversified. 
The  recruitment  undercurrent,  of 
course,  continues;  parents  still  need 
to  be  told  and  to  be  subsequently 
reassured  of  the  services  and  quality 
of  business  courses. 

A  bigger  goal  in  external  public 
relations  is  sharing  in  tlie  school  sys¬ 
tem’s  need  to  put  its  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  before  parent  groups  and  the 
tax-paying  business  community.  Most 
public  and  parochial  schools  systems 
have  four  “feet”  to  put  forward:  ath¬ 
letics,  dramatics,  general  academic 
achievement  and  the  accomplishments 
of  business  graduates.  Of  the  four, 
the  surest,  the  most  consistently  well 
polished,  is  (or  can  be)  the  bright 
foot  of  business  education.  Somehow, 
business  education  lends  itself  to  ex¬ 
ternal  public  relations. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


BOOSTING  (continued) 

A  third  objective,  not  mentioned  so 
often  now  as  it  was  in  time  of  lean 
emplo>'ment,  is  plowing  the  ground 
for  jobs  for  graduates;  the  point  now 
is  for  preferential  job  opportunity. 

In  all  three  objectives,  and  in  others 
that  could  be  cited,  the  focus  is  on 
prestige. 

ALUMNI  SURVEYS.  Thus,  there 
is  scarcely  a  biisiness  college  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  does  not  annually  survey  the 
positions  and  salaries  of  its  alumni 
and  then  proudly  report  them  in  their 
catalogs  and  releases  to  newspapers. 
Some  high  schools  do  this,  too. 
A  siuvey  made  of  business  graduates 
of  one  Illinois  high  school  (classes  of 
’55,  ’57  and  ’59)  garnered  more  than 
125  inches  of  column  space  in  local 
newspapers  and  an  avalanche  of 
recruits. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT.  New  equip¬ 
ment  for  business  classrooms  lends  it¬ 
self  to  the  “our  schools  are  gearing 
for  the  future”  approach  so  beloved 
by  newspapers.  One  Iowa  high  school 
reported  proudly  its  acquisition  of 
ten  electric  typewriters;  the  story 
identified  the  makes.  One  prominent 
make  was  missing.  Eight  firms  wrote 
to  the  school,  offering  to  subsidize  the 
purchase  of  at  least  one  machine  of 
the  missing  make. 

When  a  suburban  Los  Angeles 
high  school  changed  its  grade  records 
to  punched  cards  and  trained  business 
students  to  operate  the  system  for  the 
school,  the  newspapers  carried  fine 
stories;  and  scores  of  business  firms 
called  to  the  school  to  learn  how  soon 
the  trainees  would  graduate. 

A  piuochial  high  school  near  Cleve¬ 
land  released  a  story  about  the  fine 
office-practice  laboratory  it  now  had, 
thanks  to  the  loan  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  by  a  long  list  of  cited  business 
firms.  Most  of  the  firms  were  so 
pleased  that  they  gave  the  school  the 
equipment  they  had  loaned  to  it;  this 
fact,  too,  was  made  pubUc.  Parents 
and  students  who  had  never  thought 
of  business  education  now  thought 
'  of  it. 

MACHINES  SHOW.  Many  high 
schools  now  sponsor  an  annual  busi¬ 
ness  machines  show.  It  is  held  in  a 
school  gymnasium  for  a  day  or  two. 
Each  exhibit  is  “manned”  not  only  by 
the  equipment  representative  but  also 
by  business  students  who  have  been 


drilled  in  the  equipment’s  operation. 
All  students  in  the  school,  plus  ninth 
graders  in  feeder  junior  high  schools, 
tour  the  exhibits,  note  and  admire 
the  student  operators  and  are  given 
career  information.  The  exhibit  is 
held  for  an  evening,  too,  to  give  local 
businessmen  a  chance  to  see  the  new 
models  and  to  mingle  with  PTA  per¬ 
sonnel— the  PTA  conunonly  co-spon- 
sors  the  event.  Such  a  “show”  has  ob¬ 
vious  potential,  especially  since  a 
sustained  string  of  news  releases  can 
be  associated  with  it:  when  it  is  to 
be,  who  will  exhibit,  how  many  came 
last  year  and  are  coming  this  year, 
what  exhibitors  think  of  their  young 
booth  helpers,  what  parents  think  of 
the  idea,  and  so  on. 

Effort,  continuity,  quality. 

HITCHHIKING.  Some  schools 
use  subtle  pressures  to  hitch  business 
education  to  the  pubUcity  of  other 
departments.  A  Miimesota  business 
teacher,  noting  that  an  athletics  story 
might  say  “Joe  Brown,  star  fullback 
and  science  honors  student  .  .  .”  but 
never  “Joe  Brown,  star  fullback  and 
top-speed  shorthand  writer  .  .  .”  built 
a  file  on  each  business  student  who 
was  in  varsity  athletics  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  sports  editors  of  the 
two  local  newspapers.  Pretty  soon, 
“.  .  .  and  the  best  typist  .  .  .”  and 
“.  .  .  and  an  honors  accounting  stu¬ 
dent  .  .  .”  began  to  show  up  oa  sports 
pages. 

TEACHER  ACTIVITIES.  Many 
schools,  especially  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas,  use  teacher  activities  for  local 
pubhcity.  At  one  Alabama  state  work¬ 
shop,  the  sponsoring  college  did  it  up 
right:  sent  to  the  hometown  paper  of 
every  participant  an  elaborate  accoimt 
of  the  participant’s  activities,  high¬ 
lighting  his  association  with  “national 
authorities”  and  the  college’s  person¬ 
nel.  Result:  More  than  a  thousand 
column  inches,  pubhcity  with  a  great 
deal  more  impact  than  the  usual 
“Mary  Jones  and  Hilda  George  drove 
to  the  state  convention  of  business 
teachers”  in  the  social  columns  of 
small  newspapers. 

Because  business  educators  have 
before  them  more  magazines  than  do 
teachers  in  most  subject  areas,  there 
is  great  publishing  opportunity.  Each 
opportunity  that  is  fulfilled  is  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  news  story.  One  Texas 
city  rode  herd  on  its  business  teachers’ 
professional  writing  and  managed  to 
release ‘the  story  of  at  least  one  pub¬ 


lishing  event  per  month.  Parents  in 
that  city  must  certainly  have  thought 
that  the  quahty  of  business  teachers 
surpassed  that  of  other  teachersl 

INTERVIEWS.  Thanks  to  an  alert 
public  relations  staff  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  each  of  the  authors  speaking 
at  the  Cregg-Texas  Conference  in 
Austin  last  summer  was  interviewed 
by  one  or  more  newspaper  reporters. 
Mrs.  Madeline  S.  Strony,  probably  the 
best-known  platform  expert  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  has  been  interviewed 
scores  of  times  by  editors  of  women’s 
pages. 

The  important  thing  in  this  regard 
is  not  the  mere  fact  that  someone 
made  the  effort  to  arrange  for  the 
interview  (although  that  fact  is  im¬ 
portant,  of  course)  but  rather  that 
the  topics  suggested  for  the  interview 
discussion  were  primed  to  the  interest 
of  the  medium.  No  newspaperman 
cares  to  list  all  the  books  written  by 
Louis  A.  Leshe,  but  any  newspaper¬ 
man  will  respond  to  a  discussion  of 
why  Mr.  LesUe  thinks  that  every  ool- 
lege-boimd  student  should  know  short¬ 
hand.  No  editor  of  a  women’s  page 
cares  what  books  Mrs.  Strony  has 
written,  but  why  Mrs.  Strony  believes 
that  office  training  is  good  training  for 
husband  hunting  and  homemaking— 
ah,  this  is  worth  time  on  radio  and 
space  in  a  newspaper.  The  best  radio 
interview  I  ever  had,  in  Colorado,  was 
on  the  topic  “How  early  can  I  buy 
my  youngster  a  portable  typewriter?” 

PROBLEM:  CONTINUITY.  A 
principal  problem  with  outside-the- 
school  public  relations  Ues  in  the 
temptation  to  swing  it  without  system, 
to  conduct  it  on  a  basis  of  chance 
opportunism.  It  is  one  thing  to  plan 
a  series  of  corridor  displays,  develop¬ 
ing  neatly  week  after  week;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again  to  get  continuity  in 
external  pubhcity. 

One  Seattle  high  school,  during 
American  Education  Week,  did  a 
beautiful  job  of  having  students  “work 
in  an  office”  in  a  department  store 
window;  but  it  was  a  one-time  shot, 
and  the  impact,  -though  terrific,  was 
brief.  The  impact  would  have  been 
doubled,  of  course,  could  the  effort 
have  been  scheduled  shortly  before 
the  time  when  students  in  that  city 
select  their  courses  for  the  following 
school  year. 

To  get  continuity,  those  who  accept 
the  responsibility  of  “making  the  ef¬ 
fort”  must  plan  systematically:  this 
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in  September,  this  in  October,  and  so 
on.  They  must  also— equally  important 
—develop  the  proper  channels  for  re¬ 
leasing  information.  Sending  a  blind 
news  release  to  City  Editor  is  one 
thing;  sending  it,  with  a  short  per¬ 
sonal  note,  to  Mr.  John  Bennett,  City 
Editor,  is  something  else  again.  Phon¬ 
ing  a  radio  or  TV  studio  to  suggest 
an  interview  with  a  school’s  champion 
typist  or  newly-pinned  200-wam  short¬ 
hand  writer  is  one  thing;  calling  Bob 
Harris,  the  program  director  of  the 
station,  is  something  else. 

Even  c<Mitinuity  takes  effort! 

FORMULA.  NOT  FIRECRACKER 

A  very  bright  person  may  be  able  to 
dream  up  a  firecracker  idea  that  will, 
with  one  explosion,  solve  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problems  that  cramp  the 
pace  of  business  education  growth. 
Perhaps  a  great  city-wide  or  state¬ 
wide  contest  is  such  a  firecracker— if 
it  can  be  lit  every  year.  Perhaps  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  awards  program,  crilminat- 
ing  in  an  awards  assembly  just  before 
course-selection  time  each  spring, 
would  be  such  a  firecracker;  it  could 
be  lit  every  year,  certainly. 

Perhaps  some  sort  of  creative  busi¬ 
ness  show  (the  counterpart  of  the  ef¬ 
fective  Science  Show  sponsored  in 
many  school  systems)  would  be  such 
a  firecracker.  Perhaps  swinging 
around  and  past  other  subject  areas 
in  teaching  via  closed-circuit  TV,  or 
via  huge  classes  reinforced  by  teen- 
teacher  assistants,  or  via  head-sets  and 
tapes  or  via  teaching  machines  or 
programed  instruction  would  be  such 
a  firecracker. 

On  the  Other  Hand 

But  in  the  absence  of  sure-fire  bril¬ 
liant  ideas,  the  tried  and  proved 
formula  of  effort,  continuity  and 
quality  can  be  applied  with  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  individual 
classrooms,  within  the  doors  of  in¬ 
dividual  schools  and  within  the  media 
that  serve  the  whole  community. 

Where  the  formula  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  or  applied  only  in  part,  there 
business  education  is  faltering,  is  los¬ 
ing  prestige,  is  decreasing  in  enroll¬ 
ments,  is  —  incredibly.—  losing  popu¬ 
larity. 

But  where  the  formula  is  applied 
consistently  and  aggressively,  there 
business  education  is  thriving,  is  grow¬ 
ing,  is  leading,  is  popular,  is  envied, 
is  respected,  is  accorded  preferential 
treatment. 

Is  there  a  choice? 


RICHARD  A.  HOFFMANN 

PLACER  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AUBURN,  CALIF. 


Before  we  know  it  the  year  will  be  over. 
For  some,  school  will  end  this  month;  for  others,  in  early  June. 

Have  we  accomplished  all  we  had  planned?  In  the  short  time  left,  what 
final  things  should  we  be  checking?  Do  we  have  any  last-minute  advi(» 
or  instructions  for  our  students;  have  we  given  them  enough  information, 
to  help  them  over  the  first  hurdle  of  securing  a  position?  Maybe  we  should 
check  again,  using  “the  four  Ws  and  the  H.” 

WHERE?  Do  our  students  know  where  to  look  for  jobs?  Are  they  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  possibihties  in  their  own  and  neighboring  communities? 
Are  they  familiar  with  the  information  in  the  want-ad  sections  of  the  local 
newspapers?  Have  they  registered  with  the  State  Employment  Department, 
if  there  is  one  in  the  area? 

WHEN?  Is  there  a  "best  time”  for  applying  for  a  job?  Applying  before 
the  rush  might  result  in  an  interview.  Applications  can  be  made  before 
graduation;  contacts  can  be  made  before  the  end  of  school. 

WHAT?  What  kind  of  position  is  desired?  What  are  the  actual  tasks  of 
an  office  worker?  What  skills  are  necessary?  What  tests  have  to  be  taken? 
We  can  help  our  students  by  pointing  out  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
positions  requiring  the  same  basic  training,  plus  specialization.  We  can 
explain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Civil  Service,  of  working  for 
a  small  organization,  a  one-man  office  and  a  large  corporation.  You  might 
find  some  of  the  articles  in  recent  issues  of  Todays  Secretary  helpful. 

WHY?  Make  sure  your  students  realize  that  working  is  a  sign  of  growing- 
up,  a  sign  of  maturity,  a  sign  of  being  able  to  assume  responsibility.  Cau¬ 
tion  your  girls  not  to  think  that  they  will  cease  working  once  they  are. 
married;  marriage  itself  is  work,  even  if  they  do  leave  the  business  w<wld. 

HOW?  How  should  a  graduate  apply  for  a  position?  How  should  she  act, 
dress,  fill  out  an  application  (print  where  it  says  print),  present  a  personal- 
data  sheet,  show  certificates  and  awards  earned? 

Cues  can  be  given  on  all  these  points,  and  others  you  may  want  to 
include.  Some  time  might  also  be  spent  on  a  skit  illustrating  techniques 
of  applying  for  a  position.  Find  out  what  questions  or  problems  are  bother¬ 
ing  your  students  and  discuss  them  in  class  with  everyone  participating. 

Give  them  all  the  help  you  can— even  such  minor  things  as  remindmg 
them  to  have  an  extra  pen  or  pencil,  an  eraser  and  perhaps  even  a  small 
dictionary  when  they  apply  for  a  job.  Send  them  out  wi&  confidence. ,  •  .• 

Employment  exams  can  often  be  tricky.  If  Civil  Service  or  other  tests 
are  given  by  your  State  Employment  Department  or  similar  agency,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  go  there  yourself  and  take  them.  ■  ■ 

"Die  shorthand  test  given  in  our  area,  for  example,  is  completely  different’ 
from  anything  we  do  in  school.  I  did  not  really  imderstand  it  until  I  tow- 
the  exam  myself .  ^ 

First,  you  are  given  a  sheet  of  printed  material  and  are  told  to  coj^y 
it  in  shorthand.  Then  you  return  the  printed  copy  and  receive  a  similaT 
one,  with  some  of  the  words  underlined  and  numbered,  and  a  true-^alsB 
answer  sheet.  You  then  compare  your  shorthand  copy  with  the  new  long- 
hand  copy  and  mark  on  the  answer  sheet  whether  the  underlined  words 
agree  with  what  you  have  in  your  notes.  'The  answers  are  machme-seoi;^. 

This  is  not  transcription  as  we  teach  it  in  class.  So  that  my  students 
are  not  handicapped  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  such  a  test,  I  give  simffur  ones 
in  class.  This  gives  them  practice  in  copying  from  printed  material  and  in 
handling  tlie  papers.  After  two  or  three  of  such  tests  they  catch  on— and 
their  scores  on  Ae  official  test  when  they  take  it  are  a  truer  indication  of 
their  actual  skill. 

Other  testing  programs,  of  course,  are  different.  But  imless  you  your¬ 
self  have  taken  the  tests,  you  cannot  properly  prepare  your  students. 
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{Continued  from  page  25) 

the  syllables  in  a  left-to-right  sequence. 
In  the  word  commitment,  for  example, 
you  would  first  imderline  com,  then  mit, 
then  ment.  Say  each  syllable  aloud  as  you 
underline  it 

5.  Check  your  work  with  the  dupli¬ 
cated  copy.  Have  you  spelled  the  word 
correctly? 

6.  Write  the  same  word  correctly  twice 
in  succession,  using  Steps  2-5  above. 

7.  Review  your  words  within  24  hours 
of  the  time  they  were  practiced.  (This 
step  is  most  important.) 

During  the  last  class  period  of  each 
week,  you  should— 
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Sales  training.  A  set  of  21  sales  training  manuals  including  leader’s 
guides  is  available  for  $21.00.  Hie  manuals  may  also  be  purchased  separately 
at  $1.00  each  by  schoob  and  Government  agencies.  A  list  of  titles  will  be 
supplied  upon  request  to  the  National  Stationery  and  Office  Equipment 
Association,  749  Investment  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Guidance  materials.  Several  excellent  books  to  recommend  to  your 
school  librarian  are  available  from  Barron’s  Educational  Series,  Inc.,  343 
Great  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  Foiu:  of  special  interest;  Barron’s  Guide 
to  the  Two-Year  Colleges  ($2.98),  College  Bound  ($1.98),  How  to  Pre¬ 
pare  for  College  Entrance  Examinations  ($1.98)  and  You  Can  Win  a 
Scholarship  ($2.98).  Write  for  a  current  catalog. 


APPRAISE  THE  RESULTS.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  weekly  retest 
is  to  show  the  student  which  words 
have  been  learned.  The  retest  also 
serves  to  identify  those  students  who 
may  need  special  practice  or  help 
from  the  teacher.  You  will  probably 
discover,  as  I  did,  that  the  poor 
spellers  wiU  improve  considerably 
through  a  more  diligent  application 
of  the  method  I  have  described. 

You  can  visually  appraise  the 
effectiveness  of  your  transcription¬ 
spelling  program  by  plotting  the  class 
averages  of  the  weekly  pretests  and 
retests  on  a  tailor-made  chart. 

Pretests  and  retests  diould  not  be 
graded;  use  them  as  guides  to  in¬ 
struction.  Such  tests  focalize  and  mo¬ 
tivate  the  student’s  effort  as  well  as 
indicate  which  words  need  additional 
study  and  special  emphasis— nothing 
more.  For  grading  purposes,  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  use  a  SO-word  test  sampled 
from  the  lessons  previously  studied. 
Two  or  three  tests,  administered 
throughout  the  term,  will  give  you 
sufficient  ammunition  regarding  a 
student’s  progress  in  spelling. 

Now,  to  summarize  the  program 
in  a  nutshell: 

1.  Set  aside  a  few  minutes  each 
week  in  transcription  for  spelling  in¬ 
struction.  No  one  learns  to  spell 
without  help. 

2.  Include  fewer  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  words  in  the  total  coiirse  of 
study;  teach  words  more  thorou^y; 
and  review  words  of  persistent  diffi¬ 
culty. 

3.  Pretest  to  determine  which  words 
should  be  studied. 

4.  Teach  yoiu  students  how  to 
study  spelling— give  them  a  sound 
method  of  learning  based  on  up-to- 
date  research  data. 

5.  Appraise  the  results;  give  special 
help  when  needed. 


KSUranc6  manual,  msks  We  Face  is  a  manual  on  property  insurance 
at  gives  an  account  of  the  problems  facing  not  only  those  in  business  and 
industry,  but  every  home  dweller  as  well.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained 
widiout  diarge.  In  quantity  they  are  50  cents  each,  plus  postage.  Write  to 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.Y. 
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Women  office  workers 

.  •  .  were  the  subject  of  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Office  Management  Association.  Since  it  is  felt 
that  there  will  be  an  Increased  demand  for  experienced 
clerical  and  supervisory  personnel  and  since  female  work¬ 
ers  will  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  force, 
the  Association  wanted  to  know  current  practices  in  the 
hiring  of  women  over  35  years  of  age  and  in  the  promoting 
of  female  employees  to  supervisory  positions. 

Some  results  of  the  survey,  which  covered  more  than  1,900 
businesses,  show  that  preference  tends  to  be  given  the 
male  worker.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  answered 
the  question  expected  a  higher  level  of  job  performance 
by  male  office  employees.  In  addition,  a  third  of  the  com¬ 
panies  have  a  double  standard  pay  scale  for  male  and  female 
office  workers.  Two-thirds  said  they  would  have  qualms 
about  placing  a  woman  supervisor  over  a  department  that 
employs  male  workers. 

NOMA  feels  that  the  results  show  that  many  companies 
will  have  to  examine  current  personnel  policies  as  they 
relate  to  female  employees  when  they  are  employed  and  for 
the  years  to  come  in  supervisory  and  executive  positions. 

Vocational  training 

...  and  guidance  were  criticized  recently  in  a  report  by 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  Council  report 
said  that  obsolete  methods  and  inadequate  resources  in 
public-school  guidance  and  vocational  training  programs 
are  a  "serious  danger*  to  the  nation's  economic  growth. 

The  report  is  based  on  interviews  with  school,  indus¬ 
try,  trade  union  and  community  agency  personnel  in  58 
cities.  It  called  attention  to  what  it  described  as  the 
insufficient  and  antiquated  vocational  training  methods 
in  an  age  of  automation.  The  report  was  also  critical  of 
lack  of  programs  to  prevent  school  dropouts.  The  major 
reasons  for  dropouts,  the  report  found,  were  economic 
need,  low  achievement  and  social  maladjustment. 


PBOPLE 


•  Mary  D.  Webb  will  retire  from 
teaching  this  summer.  She  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University  for  31  years.  She  be¬ 
gan  her  teaching  career  in  Wisconsin 
and  also  taught  in  Montana  and  Indi¬ 
ana  before  joining  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  faculty. 

Miss  Webb  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Illinois  Business  Education 
Association  and  held  several  positions 
in  Kappa  Delta  Epsilon. 

•  M.  Adele  Frisbie  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  department  at  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  had  been- 
serving  as  acting  director  since  last 
September.  She  silso  recently  received 
her  Ph.D.  degree  from  New  York 
University.  Her  dissertation,  written 
under  the  direction  of  Peter  L. 
Agnew,  is  entitled  “Emerging  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Processing  and  Its  Rela¬ 
tionship  to  Office  Employment  and 
Costs,  1930-1957  and  Implications  for 
Business  Training.” 

Doctor  Frisbie  has  been  chairman 
of  the  secretarial  studies  department 
of  Temple  University’s  S^ool  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration 
and  has  also  taught  in  Pennsylvania 
public  schools.  In  1960,  she  was 
chairman  of  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association’s  Salary  Survey 
Committee.  In  addition  to  NOMA, 
her  memberships  include  EBTA, 
NBTA,  NABTE  and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
Alpha  Chapter,  of  which  she  has 
been  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary. 


Only  1  in  100 

.  .  .  high  school  students  were  able  to  write  a  five-minute 
theme  without  making  mistakes  in  English  in  recent  tests 
administered  to  450,000  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  spelling  was  a  problem,  the  gross  errors 
in  usage  were  described  as  "shocking."  In  general,  girls 
turned  in  better  performances  in  spelling,  grammar,  punc¬ 
tuation,  capitalization  and  usage,  but  the  boys  displayed 
larger  vocabularies. 


•  I.  David  Satlow,  chairman  of 
the  accounting  department  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  has 
retired  from  the  New  York  City 
School  system.  He  is  currently  serv¬ 
ing  as  student-teacWig  co-ordinator 
of  New  York  University’s  business 
education  departmenl,  where  he  has 
been  a  part-time  staff  member  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Doctor  Satlow  is  a  former  presi- 
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dent  of  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  and  of  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
articles  on  teaching  methodology  and 
departmental  supervision,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  surveys,  and  has 
served  as  public  lecturer,  curriculum 
consultant  and  publishers’  adviser. 


More  time 
for  teaching 


•  The  twelfth  annual  convention 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  will  be  held  at  Bryant 
College,  Providence,  on  May  6.  At  a 
recent  meeting  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Gerald  Gordon,  Crans¬ 
ton  High  School  East,  president; 
Morris  J.  Gaebe,  Johnson  &  Wales 
Business  School,  first  vice-president; 
Vincent  P.  McGinn,  LaSalle  Acad^ 
emy,  second  vice-president;  Helen 
McCombe,  Woonsocket  High  School, 
recording  secretary;  Kathleen  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Cranston  High  School  West, 
corresponding  secretary;  and  Gertrude 
M.  Cushing,  Cranston  High  School 
West,  treasurer. 


Draw  goemetric  figures  —  busi¬ 
ness  forms  —  shop  drawings  . . . 
Fast!  Rule  chalkboards  with 
vertical  lines  —  horizontal  lines 
—  curved  or  diagonal  lines  .  .  . 
Simply— Easily  — Rapidly.  New 
L  &  L  T-Rule  attacnes  to  any 
chalkboard  in  7  minutes.  Idesd 
for  bookkeeping,  geometry, 
shop,  music,  and  other  classes. 

Ask  your  School  Supply 
Dealer  or  write: 


m  The  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association  has  a  committee  at  work 
assembling  historical  materials  reflect¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  association  over 
the  last  63  years. 

Louis  A.  Rice,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  asks  that  anyone  who  has 
materials  from  the  years  1897  to 
1930  notify  him  at  40  Headley  Road, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The  ma¬ 
terials,  which  will  be  preserv'ed  in  a 
library’,  will  include  programs,  printed 
proceedings,  yearlxroks,  pictures,  mag¬ 
azine  articles  and  statements  from 
surviving  ex-presidents. 

Other  members  of  the  committee, 
all  ex-presidents  of  the  association, 
are  Peter  L.  Agnew  (chairman),  Paul 
S.  Lomax.  William  M.  Polishook  and 
Sadie  L.  Ziegler. 


MASTER  ADDRESSER  COMPANY 

Moot  Wm*  Lak*  Street  MkiiwapolU  26,  Mimt. 


ALL  METAL 


The  handy-size,  easy-to-use  dictionary 
'  in  the  bright-red  jacket 

•  You’re  sure  you’re  right  with  a 
Merriam-Webster ;  it  is  the  final 
authority  for  courts  of  law,  news¬ 
papers,  colleges,  and  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office. 

•  More  useful,  too,  because  Webster’s 
New  Collegiate  includes  the  rules  for 
spelling  and  punctuation,  essential  for 
business  typing  but  omitted  by  other 
“Websters.” 

•  Always  up-to-date:  Webster’s  New 
Collegiate  is  kept  that  way  by  the  only 
large,  permanent  staff  of  experts  who 
specialize  in  dictionary  making. 

•  Teachers  at  business  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  everywhere  require  or  recom¬ 
mend  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  as 
the  most  authoritative,  most  complete, 
most  up-to-date  desk  dictionary. 

Ask  for  it,  recommend  it  to  students,  by 
name:  Webster’s  New  Collegiate,  the 
Merriam-Webster.  $5  plain,  $6  indexed 
at  all  stationery,  lKX>k,  and  department 
stores.  ©G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 
Springfield  2,  Massachusetts. 

INSIST  ON 


THAT  CAH7  BREAK 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 
(Supplement) 


ALL  COURSES  listed  here  carry 
graduate  credit.  Summaries  give:  (1) 
name  and  address  of  school;  (2)  in¬ 
clusive  dates  of  the  terms;  (3)  name 
of  person  in  charge  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  program;  (4)  letters  and  num¬ 
bers  referring  to  the  “Key  to  Course 
Offerings”;  (5)  conferences  and  work¬ 
shops  to  l>e  held. 

This  is  a  supplement  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  directory  published  last  month. 
The  information  is  presented  only  as 
a  general  guide.  If  a  particular  list- 


Rugqcd  is  tha  word  for  this  aasy-to-us* 
copy  prop.  It  can't  braak  down  —  no 
gadgats.  Assurat  corract  sigkt-laval  for 
accurata  typing  of  all  copy  work.  Usad 
in  high  schools,  business  collagas,  by 
typists  in  avary  kind  of  business.  Sacra- 
tarias  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pastel  shades — desert 
tan,  sea  foam  green,  steal  gray.  Avail¬ 
able  at  stationary  stores  or  sand  us  $1.35, 
we  pay  postage. 


MERRIAM- 

WEBSTER 
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mg  interests  you,  please  write  to  the 
school  for  further  information, 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Jime  19-July  28.  Dr.  Irwin 
M.  Keithley.  5,  6,  -)-.  Workshop  in 
Business  ^ucation  and  the  Econ¬ 
omy,  July  3-14.  Workshop  in  the 
Teaching  of  Secretarial  Subjects, 
July  3-14. 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  June 
19-August  12.  R.  M.  Kessel.  M.,  -f 

Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello. 
Workshop  in  Office  Automation  and 
Its  Importance  to  You,  June  6-9. 

UTAH 

Brigham  Young  Universitv’,  Provo. 
June  12-July  14.  M  (specific  course 
information  not  received)  1 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  State  College,  White- 
water.  June  19-August  11.  (Specific 
course  information  not  received.) 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming.  Laramie. 
Two  terms;  June  12-July  14;  JiJy  17- 
August  18,  James  Ziacanella.  M,  -f-. 
Business  Education  Curriculum  Work¬ 
shop,  June  19-23. 

Key  to  Course  Offerings 

M  .  Master’s  degree  program 

D  .  Doctor’s  degree  program 

1  . .  Typewriting,  Methods  in 

2  . ; . . . .  Bookkeeping,  Methods  in 

3  .  Skill  Subjects,  Methods  in 

4  .  Shorthand,  Methods  in 

5  . . .  Basic  (General)  Business,  Methods  in 

6  Office  (Secretarial)  Practice,  Methods  in 

7  .  All  Subjects,  Methods  in 

8  .  Office  Machines,  Methods  in 

9  .  Distr  butive  Education,  Methods  in 

10  .  Cof.sumer  Education,  Methods  in 

11  . .  (General  Business  Subjects,  Methods  in 

12  .  Curriculum  in  Business  Education 

13  .  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

14  .  (Guidance  in  Business  Education 

15  . .  Co-operative  Work-ExperierKe  Course 

16  . .  Principles  and/or  Problems  of  Bus.  Ed. 

17  .  Tests  and  Measurements 

18  .  Thesis,  Research,  Seminar,  etc. 

+  •  . .  And  other  graduate  courses 


THESE  DESKS  PAY 
FOR  THEMSELVES! 


tnrouffh  uni 

passed  const] 

Famous  Harco 
•LIFT-LO  K ’’ 

C  ha  irs  and  Stools 


MATCHING  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS 
FOR 

ALL  HARCO  EQUIPMENT 
Th*  oil  NEW  cxcluslv*  “Lift.Lok*’ 
ad|u*tin«nt  automatically  adjuata  tho 
Boot  far  poraona  of  all  haiohta.  From 
Ita  lowoat  poaition  to  tno  doairod 
holght  aimply  lift  up  aoat  and  aoat 
will  automatically  lock. 

SIMPLE  -  INSTANT  -  POSITIVE 

Also  available  with 
Cast-Iron  Base 


FULL  HEIGHT  ADJUSTMENT 
ON  ALL  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS 


Over  25  style  a 
and  sizes  of 
chairs  and 
stools  avail* 
able.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  the 
famous  ’‘Lift- 
Lok”  mech¬ 
anism. 


Write,  Wire  or  Call  (or  FREE  30  day  trial, 
catalog  and  prica  list 

FULL  12  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ON  ALL 
HARCO  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


P  O  BOX  237 


DEPT.BEW 


GARRETT.  INDIANA 


SUMMER  METHODS 
CONFERENCE  FOR 
ROSINESS  TEACHERS 

Co-Sponsored  by 

University  of  Southern  California  and 
Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


WEEK  OF  jUNE  19 

A  special  one-week  conference  featuring  illustrated  lectures,  group 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids— actively 
and  energetically  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Louis  A  Leslie 
CRECC  NOTEHAND— Louu  A.  Leslie 
BOOKKEEPING — M.  Herbert  Freeman 
TYPEWRITING  AND  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE— John  L.  Rowe 

This  methods  conference  is  similar  to  the  famous  Gregg  Conference 
held  annually  at  Northwestern  University.  For  complete  details,  vrrite 
to: 

Dr.  William  C.  Himstreet, 

School  of  Business,  University  of  Southern  Califomia, 

University  Park,  Los  Angeles  7,  Califomia 
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Overhead  Projector 

A  portable  overhead  projector  has 
been  announced  by  Minnesota  Min¬ 
ing  and  Manufacturing  (3M).  It  is 
part  of  the  company’s  line  of  'Thermo- 
Fax  brand  visual  commimications 
products. 

The  projector  folds  into  a  single, 
self-contained  imit  and  serves  as  its 


own  carrying  case.  The  lens  and  other 
operating  parts  fold  away  inside  the 
case.  The  projection  stage  measures 
10  by  10  inches.  Weight  of  the  pro¬ 
jector  is  30  pounds. 

Cost  of  the  machine  is  $299.  Com¬ 
plete  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  900  Bush  Avenue,  St. 
Paul  6,  Mirm. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


special  order.  The  motor  shuts  ofiF 
automatically  when  the  cowl  is  lifted. 

Retail  price  of  the  Coronet  is 
$159.50.  For  further  information, 
write  to  Smith-Corona  Marchant  Inc., 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.Y. 


Tape  Recorder 

The  Califone  Comet  70-T  is  a  two- 
speed  monaural  tape  recorder  that  the 
manufacturer  says  is  designed  for 
hard,  continuous  use.  It  includes  a  6- 
watt  amplifier  and  a  speaker  with  a 
“kickprooF’  grill.  The  carrying  case  is 
equipped  with  metal  comers;  the  lid 
may  be  closed  with  7-inch  reels  in 
position. 

Price  of  the  Comet  70-T  is  $199.50, 
including  microphone.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  to  Rheem  Califone 
Corp.,  1020  North  La  Brea  Avenue, 
Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


loss  of  image  brightness  according  to 
the  company.  Other  features  include 
die-cast  magnesium  constmction,  fi¬ 
bre  glass  cover,  miniaturized  electri¬ 
cal  components. 

'The  Model  542  comes  with  a  2- 
inch  f/1.4  lens  and  1,000-watt  lamp. 
The  amplifier  and  speaker  are  built 


Self-Contained  Portable 

The  Remington  Starfire  portable 
typewriter  has  a  separate  top  that  at¬ 
taches  to  the  base  to  form  the  carry¬ 
ing  case.  Its  total  weight  is  12V^ 
pounds.  Features  include  two-color 


ribbon  and  stencil  control,  a  variable 
line  spacer  and  a  paper  table  with 
calibrated  scale.  Suggested  retail  price 
is  $59.95. 

Full  details  naay  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Remington  Rand  Portable 
Typewriter  Division,  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.,  315  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 


Sound  Projector 

Bell  &  Howell’s  new  Model  542 
Filmosound  Specialist  is  a  16mm 
sound  projector  that  weighs  29 
pounds.  One  of  its  features  is  a  still 
picture  clutch  that  allows  the  movie 
to  be  stopped  on  any  frame,  without 


in;  an  auxiliary  speaker  may  be  plug¬ 
ged  in  for  use  in  large  rooms. 

Complete  information  is  available 
from  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  7100  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Road,  Chicago  45,  Ill. 


Electric  Portable 

Smith-Corona  has  introduced  a  new 
portable  electric  typewriter.  The  Cor¬ 
onet  is  a  restyled  and  re-engineered 
version  of  the  machine  introduced  by 
the  company  in  1957.  It  has  44  elec¬ 
trically  activated  keys  with  repeat 
action  on  the  hyphen/imderline  and 
X  keys  and  on  the  space  bar.  Any  or 
all  keys  can  be  made  repeat  keys  on 
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THIS  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  paid 
for  Itself  in  less  than  two  years. 


JAMES  W.  STEPHENSON, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER  of 

Westwood  Blueprint  Co. 


EXTERIOR  of  this  mod* 
ern  California  company, 


Our  Q/fSHmal  COMPU-TRONIC*  Machine 

saves  us  *16,800  ayear... 

pays  for  itself  every  14  months! 


■Westwood  Blueprint  Co. 
Loj  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular 
yearly  profit.  National’s  world-wide 
service  organization  will  protect  this 
profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National 
Maintenance  Plan.  (See  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone 


typewriters.  By  combining  the  two  jobs 
on  a  National  COMPU-TRONIC  we 
save  $16,800.00  annually  in  accounting 
costs;  thus  returning  our  investment 
every  14  months. 

“Our  change  to  the  new  system  was 
smooth  and  orderly — with  a  minimum 
of  delay  in  our  normal  posting  schedule. 
In  fact  we  started  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  our  savings  the  very  first  month  of 
operation  on  the  COMPU-TRONIC.” 


“Modem  equipment  plays  a  vital  part 
in  the  successful  operation  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  In  addition  to  modern  equipment 
for  our  phmt  we  feel  the  accounting 
system  in  use  should  be  just  as  efficient 
and  effective  as  production  equipment. 

“We,  like  many  other  companies 
today,  have  expanded  our  facilities  and 
services.  With  new  plants  and  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  in  operation  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  do  something  about 
reducing  accounting  costs  and  provid¬ 
ing  better  service  on  our  customer  In¬ 
voicing  and  Accounts  Receivable. 

“Previously,  we  posted  our  receiva¬ 
bles  by  machine  and  wrote  invoices  on 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Westwood  Blueprint  Co. 


r  Accoymme  MAotmis 
ADI>m  MAOimS  •  CASH  KGurt/ts 
SUCnOHK  OATA  HOaSSlHO 
Hat  fANH  (No  Camoh  Ksoutuo) 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  RECISm  COMPAMY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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